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IN THE ORCHARD. 


| (ZY, languid shadows stretch across the orchard grass, 
4 And warm and blushing snow-flakes drift downward 
is I Pass, 
The robins whistle blithely; white butterflies float by; 
One fleecy cloud has lost its way in the soft blue of the 
sky, = 
And the Spring is in my thought. 


Light streams down through pale green leaves that whis- 
per in the breeze 
Deep in the heart of blossoms lurk drowsy, droning bees; 


The willows bend down slender leaves and dip them in 
the stream 

The day floats by on fragrant wings like a sunny, golden 
dream ,— 


And the Spring is in my heart, 


Happy birds through languorous air now tell their se- 
crets sweet; 
Clover leaves and tender grass are thick beneath my feet; 
Sunshine lights my baby’s hair as at my side he stands, 
His treasure-trove of dandelions in tiny, tight-shut hands, — 
And the Spring is in my life! 
VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 


THE SUMMER BOARDER. 

FYVHE summer boarder, if she be a mother with a 
| bevy of little ones in need of country air and 
country freedom, requires very different entertain- 
ment from that which allures the society girl or the 
merry coterie of young people bent on amusement 
aud fun. The latter peremptorily demand facilities 
for out-door recreation —boating, fishing, riding, driv- 
ing, tennis, and tramping. As imperatively, they 
ask for wide galleries and long verandas where they 
may promenade, for big uncarpeted rooms where 
they may dance, for music, for lights, for the condi 
tions essential to a jolly holiday. A gay place suits 
them, particularly when they merely desire to trans- 
fer the seene of the winter's social diversions to an- 
Flirting under proper chaper- 
onage, frolic, fashion, sweet and innocent frivolity, 
are the aims of the summer boarder in her teens and 
of the court who sur- 
round and follow her, consisting usually of an ador- 


other environment. 


twenties, and, consequently, 


ing and obedient father, a gracious and indulgent 
mother, brothers and sisters more or less subdued 
and sympathetic, and a train of dazzled admirers. 
She and her people want the dizzy whirl, and, pro- 
vided they have it, are contented to condone poor 
fare, hard beds, and indifferent service. 

The summer boarder who has had her day of 
butterfly enjoyment, and has entered upon the later 
period of wistful responsibility, when the health and 
well-being of children principally enlist her interest, 
is looking out for the quiet hostelry or farm-house, 
with an ideal of large airy apartments, good clean 
beds, pure water from the spring, new-laid eggs, 
creamy milk, juicy vegetables, fruit picked with the 
dew on it, and tender chops and chickens. Disap- 
pointment and disillusion are often her lot; for the 
best vegetables and fruit are packed off to the city 
markets, the chops are stringy, the chickens are 
tough, the milk is skimmed to blueness, and the eggs 
appear chiefly as a scanty garnish to the everlasting 
codfish. Flies abound. Ants also. Likewise mos- 
All these show a preference for the city 
children, as the city mother mournfully thinks, 
bathing her bitten offspring, and putting them to bed 
in stuffy, low-ceiled chambers, on springless beds, 
between sheets of the coarsest unbleached cotton. 

The summer hostess has probably plenty of better 
bedlinen, but she fancies the poorer quality suffi- 
ciently good for boarders. Her point of view is the 
money-making one. To charge as much as possible, 
work as hard as possible, practise the utmost frugal- 
ity, and have something in the bank at the end of 
the weary drudging season, is what she formulates 
to herself as the most appropriate of objects. 

The summer is desperately hard on her daughters 
and herself; but, when autumn shall come, she ex- 
pects to reap a substantial reward for the hard work 
in the money she has made and saved. 

It would be better all around if the style of hospi- 
tality willingly paid for by the city to the country 
could be raised and improved. Comfort rather than 
luxury is what the mother needs, what the children 
should find, what the invalid and the aged are look- 
ing for. A good bed, smooth fine sheets, an abun- 
dant supply of towels, and plenty of water, hot and 
cold; a plain table, well set and served, with joints 
and vegetables, fruit, milk, and eggs; few pies and 
cakes, but excellent bread; a place for the children 


quiloes, 
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to play in safety—these are the simple requirements. 
The parents discovering such an Arcadia would re- 
turn summer after summer, and pay liberally and 
gladly whatever stipend might be asked. 
Furthermore, they would sound the praises of 
such a summer home far and wide, and the summer 
hostess would have a chance to make her fortune. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday A flernoons. 











Orentne out of her dining-room windows, Mrs. Van 
Twiller has a veranda—wide, deep, hospitable as her house; 
vine-grown along its railings, shaded with awnings, and set 
about with blossoms and rare palms, with low tables and 
chairs, with rugs and books. Here, when the dust and 
heat of the streets make the opening of front windows a 
burden, we come and sit; not so much, perhaps, for the sake 
of the veranda, luxurious as it is, as because of that little 
square of garden which it overlooks. There is no other 
garden like it in New York. From early spring till autumn 
comes to strew it over with dead leave: it is always cool, 
green, and refreshing. High brick walls shut it in; but, as if 
to atone to the passer-by for that of which he is defrauded, 
blossoms set out in pots along its ample top nod and bend 
with apologetic grace and sweetness. There are lilac-bush- 
es in this little garden, and a solitary apple-tree, one branch 
extending over the wall like a friendly hand, as if it too 
meant good cheer and apology to the weary pedestrian who 
could not look within. 

In this garden there is a fountain—not a fountain with 
shells or statues, a very great deal of marble, and a very lit- 
tle bit of water, but a fountain like some green pool of the 
woods, grass growing up to the very edge of its bubbling, 
rippling surface. Beyond, over the tops of the wall and the 
blossoms, and through the branches of the apple tree, are 
the windows of opposite neighbors always peering down. 
But with the awnings drawn we see none of these from the 
veranda. We seem living instead in quiet green seclusion. 

To-day we talked in the desultory fashion of those under 
the spell of their surroundings. I hardly remember a word 
that was said, until Mrs. Clyte, in some marvellous creation, 
glided out among us. I wanted Brushes to see her then, 
she was so dainty and so beautiful. What she wanted her- 
self she did not tell us, but there was a flash of disappoint- 
ment over her face, I thought. She sat near Professor Prod- 
gers, and talked to him—a thing she never does, 

** You like staying in town during the summer? I wish I 
did. Iam always hearing people say that if one only knew 
how to, there is really nothing more charming; that one 
can be quite coal and quite comfortable, with ever so many 
things to do. But did you ever see any one staying when 
it was possible to go away? I never did. And all the 
places near by so easy to get to. I never found one of them!” 

The idea of Mrs. Clyte’s trying to find anything or going 
anywhere except in some luxurious and approved fashion 
amused us, but Miss Van Auken, looking up, said: ‘‘ Why 
not try the Bronx? You can get there in a little while, and 
very easily, and the willows are exquisite. If you find the 
right house, you can have a dinner, too, fit for men in Ar- 
cady.” 

Mrs. Clyte did not believe it. She thought Miss Van Au- 
ken had a tendency to color the commonplace. 

** But I have been there,” said Miss Van Auken. 
the stream is full, there is no place so beautiful.” 

Vhat is one to do?” said Mrs. Clyte, ignoring Miss Van 
Auken. ‘* There is really nothing for me to do at this time 
of year. I have taken a ferry and tried the tops of the Pal- 
isades, but I was starved before I came back. And I have 
driven over Washington Bridge, and turned down toward 
the woods, only to run against counters for lemonade and 
booths run up for shooting-galleries. Why do people want, 
I wonder, so much excitement? Nobody sits still and looks 
at the view or enjoys a tree. Everybody must get into a 
merry-go-round, or bustle into a panorama to see the fall of 
something. Of course one is not supposed to be in town, 
and these things might be left without comment for those 
who enjoy them, but I wonder atit. Besides, when one has 
to stay, what is one to do?” 

The Professor, leaning over, looked at Mrs. Clyte as if to 
reply; but Mrs. Clyte, seeing his intention, took his teacup 
from him, and putting it down, rove to go, disconcerting us 
all. For some time afterward no one spoke; then each of 
us, breaking out simultaneously, as people will after embar- 
rassed silence, called the attention of the other to the pe 
culiarly reposeful tone of the fountain as it flowed. 


“When 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
DUTIES WHICH CANNOT CHANGE HANDS. 


j ] HEN a bill to enfranchise all but married women is de- 

feated by twenty-three votes only in the British House 
of Commons—the vote standing 152 to 175—and this with 
such Liberal leaders as Mr. Gladstone and Professor Bryce 
actively opposing it, we cannot help seeing that the ten- 
dency of the times is to free woman from every limitation 
in her career, except those which grow out of her own na- 
ture. That there are such natural limitations is not denied; 
but the claim is justly made, first, that these can only be 
determined in a condition of freedom, and, secondly, that 
they can only be rightly determined by the voice of women 
themselves. But as women come nearer and nearer to per- 
fect freedom, there is naturally an increasing tendency on 
their part to discuss in advance these possible limitations, 
and to debate, with more or less of candor, at what line they 
are to be drawn. It is, perhaps, fortunate that this question 
comes up sometimes more forcibly in regard to measures 
that seem less extreme than in relation to those that seem 
more radical. The claim that women have not the leisure 
for political action, for instance, is not a very serious one, 
A woman can inform herself quite as well upon political 
questions while rocking her baby’s cradle as her husband 
while tending a loom or watching the “ ticker” on ’C \ 
Perhaps she can do it better. It is not in connection with 
the suffrage, but with absorbing professional occupations, 
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that the chief questions will arise and the difficulties be 
most likely te occur. Curiously enough, the profession 
now most generally recognized as fitting for women—that 
of medicine—is that in which the chief suspicion of a nat- 
ural limitation seems to display itself. 

This may be inferred, at least, from the series of able 
books written to discuss the matter—from Mrs. Ward’s 
Story of Avis, to the new Helen Brent, M.D. In some of 
these books the dissatisfied heroine is an artist; but in most 
of them she is a physician, and the question comes up in 
them not whether she can be a physician, though a woman, 
but whether’she can be a physician in active practice even 
if she be a wife and mother. In the clever little book last 
named above—by an gs ays author—the ground taken 
is that she can do this. In other words, the maiden sepa- 
rates from her lover because he is not willing that she should 
give up her whole professional ambition, her sense of what 
she owes to it and to the world, for his sake. She says, 
very frankly, that if she did this she should feel degraded, 
and that it would be just as reasonable to ask him to give 
up his legal profession for her. As a result, they separate; 
and he, by over-devotion to his own public career, is led to 
neglect his own wife, ultimately leading to her ruin; and the 
moral is drawn, quite naturally, that a man must guard 
against over-absorption in his supposed life-work, quite as 
much asa woman. If this were all the moral, it would be 
a legitimate one; but a much further moral inference seems 
to be intended, if we take the heroine at her word. She has 
gone very far, it is stated, in her chosen profession; she is 
the only woman whom the great and only Professor Schwet- 
terberger has consented to instruct; she has already per- 
formed gynecological operations of the greatest difficulty, 
and she has secured a vast endowment for a hospital and 
college for women under her own charge. Can she be ex- 
pected to abandon all this career of usefulness for a home, 
and perhaps a nursery? She, indeed, offers a compromise, 
and perhaps weakens her whole logical position by so doing. 
“I am prepared,” she says, ‘‘to make certain sacrifices as a 
wife....1 am willing to confine myself purely to consulta- 
tion work and to performing operations. An operating 
surgeon has great command over the disposal of his time.” 
All this sacrifice she offers, while he, as she points out, will 
make none; that is, he means to pursue recklessly and ruth- 
lessly his profession as a lawyer. 

It would he easy to turn all this into ridicule; but it is 
really a serious problem, which must press more and more 
as women become more highly trained and more wholly set 
free. Every woman who is by nature or disposition a schol- 
ar, an artist, an actress, an orator, has to face the same diffi- 
culty. The mere question of money does not now enter 
largely into it, for it may easily happen that a woman can 
earn more in any of these ways than her husband, if she is 
to have one, in his occupation. The question is whether she 
is to complicate her career by accepting a husband. In the 
theatrical profession, where the problem is most familiar, 
she usually ends by taking that appendage—with what aver- 
age results can only be guessed from the ominously long 
list of divorces in that dangerously attractive profession. 
Among literary women the case is simpler; their work is 
done at home, and though disturbed by interruptions, is not 
ruined by them. With artists the case is somewhat more 
difficult, though I knew a charming woman who used to 
have a wheeled basket in her studio, deposit her baby in it, 
and keep the little thing always close by, while she went on 
modelling. But all these have in one respect an immense 
advantage over the wife and mother who undertakes to 
practise medicine, She and she alone enters upon a momen- 
tous duty outside her home. The others undertake something 
pleasant, and perhaps useful; she alone complicates her 
domestic life with a momentous and inevitable duty to be 
discharged outside. 

The distinction seems to me very clear and unmistakable, 
although I have never seen it stated. One of the most emi- 
nent of women physicians once told me that she took’no 
more time from her nursery for her medical practice than 
other women took for their so-called social duties, which she 
entirely forsook. But the comparison seems quite mislead. 
ing. In the first place, there is a legitimate doubt whether 
many society women do not borrow too much time from 
household duties as it is; and physicians tell us that the 
physical conditions of children in the highest and lowest 
classes in large cities are often curiously alike, and from 
similar causes—improper food, sleeping in dark rooms, and 
parental neglect. But beyond this the difference is enor- 
mous. Supposing the fashionable mother to be habituall 
careless of her children, the illness of the child may recall 
her to her duty, and in that case no social obligation will 
have the slightest weight. If she stays away from her dear- 
est friend’s entertainment because little Reginald has a croupy 
cough, the dearest friend can easily excuse her; and so of 
the artist with her pictures, the writer with her books. None 
of these incur an obligation outside. But the woman whose 
child’s life depends upon its being tended in her own arms 
day and night—and many a child has been saved, after all 
medical skill had failed, by the mother’s arms only—cannot 
put that child down to go and perform a surgical operation ; 
while she perhaps cannot forbear that duty without doing 
wrong to a patient. There are duties which cannot change 
hands, and to which all other duties, even if they are called 
** professional,” must be utterly subordinated. Among these, 
it would seem, must be the care of a household of young 
children. But the author of Helen Brent, M_D., does not ad- 
mit this. Ss Ws 0. 


POMEGRANATE FLOWER AND APPLE 
BLOSSOM. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


r t= is something touching about the delicacy and 
aS the flowers of spring as about any infantile 
and fragile life. It seems as if old winter must needs be 
kind to such tender baby things, only less fine and fugitive 
than his own snow- hile yet he holds his last 
snow-storms in hand, ready to pour down over hill and for. 
est, you may find the hepatica, fair as any created thing, 
with its pale aed ope silken petals, its little crown of golden 
stamens, its fresh green leaves, its old red ones, nestled 
under the side of any rock in the pasture adjoining the 
wood. And before the is everywhere green, the little 
white saxifrage shows his flannel blanket on every scant 
rock-covering of soil. How gaury. fine, and thin is eac 
separate floret of the dandelion! How like something only 
just thicker than twilight is the tissue of the wood-violet! 
And how, with searcely more substance than a sunset cloud, 
comes the scarlet columbine springing like a tongue of 
flame from the rocky crannies! Could there be anything 
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lighter or more airy than the pale anemone—the ghost of 
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flower materialized, as one might say—or the star-flower; 
than the blossom of the trillium, or of the wild cucumber, of 
the lavender-hued cranesbill, or of the white sacrificial 
blossom of the blood-root? Scarcely more material seem 
the bellworts, with their ethereal straw-color, like the tint 
of pale winter sunrises, while the feathery ground-cornel is 
only a plume of snow-flakes that will not melt on your hand 
given fragrance and a little longer life. If in the midst of 
these fairy blooms, the wild green arum, the cowslip’s flame 
in marshy spots, seem to have soaked up more of the earth's 
juices, they are but few among many; for the May-flower 
has a cherubic essence, and even the wild iris waves her 
purple banners as if she were a thing out of the imaginaries, 
and brought us a dream of chivalry in her reminiscence of 
the lilies of France. 

Other lands may boast their orange flowers, their magno- 
lias and jasmines; but, when we come to think of it, these 
flowers are no fairer than our early and trembling multitude, 
and their strong odors are rank and oppressive beside the in- 
effable sweetness of the white violet, the escaping fragrance 
of the wild sweet-brier, the rich and honeyed breath of the 
swamp-pink, of the arethusa, of the white orchis. 

What a floral wealth it is that is given to the North! In 
the extreme South, where the heat withers even the grass 
apa the flowers, after the early blossoming, must needs 

»e pulpy things; and if they are of rich colors, yet they are 
without the ethereal delicacy that we associate with the idea 
of a flower. But in the North, floral wave on wave breaks 
in blossom, and each is only more beautiful than the last. 
What a snowy tangle is the blackberry vine! How the 
creamy strawberry flower carpets the way-side! What a 
fountain of yellow light is the barberry-bush, with the for- 
ever-falling spring of its pendulous golden drops! What an 
encampment the innocence makes, till the fields are covered 
far and wide as with a snowfall! And how the white-weed 
rivals it, and the gold and brown of the wild coreopsis lights 
up the dark spots of the hay fields! And there are the 
mountain-laurels, delicate as a baby’s blush; the cypripe- 
dium, exquisite beyond the power of pencil to reproduce, 
wrapped in its great green leaf; the bog-bean, like some fair 
young bride of fairy-land in her gems and laces; the leafless 
rhodora, like a swarm of wondrous insects fluttering their 
rosy-purple wings; the pogonia and the painted lady; the 
spirea, with its universe of tiniest blushing corollas; the 
wood-wax, gilding every hill; the rue, like a veil of hoar- 
frost; the fire lily and the chandelier-lily, with the strength 
of all the summer heats in their blazing blossom; the utter 
purity of the pond-lily, the scarlet velvet of the cardinal, 
the blue delight of the arrow-head, the purple lupine, lining 
long yellow stretches of the sea-sand; and the red and pur- 
ple beauty of the wild beach pea, the soft sweet tenderness 
of the evening primrose, the rosy radiance of the sabbatia 
in the edges of the ponds—till at last the golden-rod lights 
its universal fires, the fringed gentian opens its eyes of 
heavenly blue, and the blind gentian lifts its patient face, 
and in dusky places of the woods the little monotropa, the 
Indizn-pipe, shows itself on small heaps of moulds, some- 
times of a faint rose-color, and sometimes pallid and ghastly 
enough to warrant its name of corpse flower, in which capa- 
city perhaps it shines upon the covers of Emily Dickinson's 
wondrous verses. 

In fact, it is to be doubted if in the fabled tropics there is, 
after all has been said, anything comparing to this proces- 
sional parade of flower and bud that is given to Northern 


climes, and whether the people of the temperate zones would - 


exchange their May-flower and their wild roses for all the 
crape-myrtle and passion-flowers of what are generally con- 
sidered more favored latitudes. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING- HABITS. 


UST-COLORED tweeds and the durable diagonals in 
brown, black, or dark blue shades are chosen for sum- 
mer riding-habits. They are made with what English tail- 
ors call ‘round coats,” in preference to the postilion bod- 
ices, though the latter are still worn. These newer bodices 
are cut-away coats of even length all around, and may be 
double or single breasted, but double-breasted coats are 
more generally becoming. A bit of a gay waistcoat is 
shown at the throat, and again at the waist, made of red or 
bright blue vesting, and fastened by small brass buttons. 
There are also white piqué vests spotted with blue or black, 
or else with a pattern of red or brown horseshoes. Small 
bone buttons quite plain, without a rim, and stitched edges, 
complete these coats. There is no change in the shape of the 
habit skirt. It remains scant, according to the English 
fashion, fits smoothly around the waist, and reaches only 
to the toe when the wearer is standing. But two pieces 
are now required for the habit, as most horsewomen wear 
woven wool riding tights in preference to cloth trousers, 
Single-breasted habit coats are buttoned by but one or 
two buttons, as best suits the figure, and are worn over a 
separate waistcoat, precisely like those worn by men. The 
standing linen collar, the scarf and pin, are also like those 
used by men with morning coats. In the country in mid- 
summer a shirt waist of silk or Cheviot takes the place of 
the waistcoat during morning rides, and the silk hat or the 
stiff felt Derby is replaced by a sailor hat of rough sennett 
straw. Reddish-tan gloves of heavy quality and a belt to 
match are worn with the shirt waists of summer habits. 
Dark blue or dust-gray tweed babits worn by small girl 
riders have a box-pleated Norfolk jacket with three pleats 
in front and back, and a belt of the material or of leather. 
The fronts may turn over in slight revers to disclose a linen 
collar and chemisette, or may be cut high and close about 
the throat. For these beginners two skirts are often made 
to one bodice, one gored on the right side to fit the leg when 
over the pommel, the other gored in the same way on the 
left side, so that the wearer may learn to ride on either side 
of the horse. Derby hats or caps with visors are worn in 
the Park by these young girls, to be replaced in the country 
by soft felt hats or sailor hats of blue, black, or white straw. 


STREET DRESSES, 


Among the most tasteful walking dresses seen on Fifth 
Avenue are those of very light beige-colored homespun or 
twilled vigogne made with a blazer, or else a cut-away coat, 
and a waistcoat. The waistcoat is of white or cream-colored 
wool or of piqué, and is single-breasted, cut very high, with 
small revers. This discloses a standing collar of linen, and 
the smal] square bow of a narrow scarf of changeable red 
and black satin. With this is worn a cream white straw 
round hat with stiff brim and half-high crown. A large Al- 
sacian bow of black satin ribbon is in front, and an aigrette 
of pink rose-buds at the back has one high full-blown rose in 
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the middle. A deep veil of black Tuxedo net is drawn up 
in pleats at the back. gloves are tan-colored Suéde. 


and the 1 is of shot beige and rose silk with a frill of 
the same pinked on the edges. A second dress is of navy 
blue with wide old-rose stripes edged with lines of 
green, This is made with a cut-away coat buttoned only 


once on a soft vest of black and rose silk with tiny dots 
of black; it is puffed out just below the throat in two ongth- 
wise puffs in 4 way becoming to slight figures. Another 
gown of plain blue serge has an Eton jacket, with a wide 
belt set inside the fitted back to hold in place a shirt waist 
of blue silk striped with bright yellow. 


ALPACA DRESSES. 


Fashionable modistes are using al again not only 
in dark gray and tan shades for useful walking and trav- 
elling dresses, but also in white and pearl-color for pretty 
afternoon toilettes. One worn lately by a guest at a day 
wedding was of grayish-white, with a green velvet Fi 
jacket, a corselet and cuffs of velvet, and two narrow velvet 
ruffles on the bell skirt. A tan-colored alpaca has bright red 
surah forming a shirred yoke in a round corsage, and a panel 
of the red silk is down the front of the skirt. A small cir- 
cular cape reaching only to the waist is lined with red silk, 
and has a hood ya ba ined. Small button moulds covered 
with alpaca are set near together down the front of the skirt 
and cape, and are joined by loops of brown cord. Other al- 
paca dresses, and those of black mohair or brilliantine, are 
made up in tailor style, with a coat waist, pointed in front, 
and two tabs at the back, or else of even length all around. 
The upper part of the right side laps far on the left, and is 
cut in three large points or squares that are edged with nar- 
row jet gimp. Each point or square holds a button-hole for 
a large jet button placed to meet it; the lower front is closed 
down the middle by small jet buttons in ball shape. The 
collar is a high band edged with jet; the sleeves are large at 
the top, with close wrists; and the bell skirt is without 
trimming 

HOW TO COMBINE REMNANTS. 

Clever shoppers get elegant dresses at small expense by 
buying two remnants of harmonious colors. One remnant 
is a skirt pattern of the- fine double-width woollens, such as 
Russian velours, plissé veiling, or honey-comb crépon, the 
width serving for the length of the skirt, and only three 
yards and a third ora half being required. The part sloped 
away in the seam at the back of the skirt will make a corse- 
let, or a deeper peasant waist, or else a small Figaro jacket, 
or a Mikado that opens up the back. A second remnant of 
changeable surah will make a shirt waist or guimpe with 
large sleeves, and should repeat the colors of the skirt, or 
else be in contrast with it. Thus a bell skirt of black Rus- 
sian velours with turquoise blue cords has a Swiss belt of 
the same with a blouse of black and blue changeable satin 
merveilleux with tiny blue dots, while a skirt of blue crépon 
in lines like Bedford cord has a square-cornered Mikado 
jacket over a blouse, and sleeves of green and blue shot 
surah —- with gold. Black satin ribbon is used as a 
belt and collar, also to bind the jacket broadly, and in three 
narrow ruffles on the skirt. 

Another effective and new way of combining two fabrics 
in a dress has the slightly draped skirt already noted. Thus 
a Paris dress of gray crepon with cross stripes of pale blue 
has a lower skirt, vest, and half-sleeves of gray-blue twilled 
silk. The lower skirt is in bell shape, slightly long, and the 
back seam is left _— On this is hung a crepon bell skirt, 
with the selvage of the lower edge left intact—not curved 
with the pattern—and carried up each side from the foot of 
the front to the top of the back, thence dropping double in 
a fold half the length of the skirt. A half-breadth of the 
wide crépon lined with stiff lawn is then let in the whole 
length of the open back seam of the silk skirt,and made to 
fall in a graduated Watteau fold, the effect of breadth and 
fulness at the top being completed by the half-long folds of 
crépon on each side of it. The round crépon waist has a soft 
puffed vest of the silk crossed with bands of embroidered 
galloon. The sleeves have a large puff of crépon at the top, 
with long close sleeves of silk below. A band of galloon 
edges the puff and the wrists. 


BLOUSES, BELTS, AND VESTS. 


The Russian blouse has proved a boon to home dress- 
makers, as it is easily fitted, and even when not quite perfect 
can be belted into good shape. It is made in various ways, 
but the simple design with the right front lapped to button on 
the left side—of which the Bazar has given a supplement 
pattern—has proved the most popular. Modistes make this 
blouse over a fitted lining no matter of what fabric it may 
be, but amateurs venture to leave it unlined, and do not 
object to the full and blouselike look. Checked Cheviot 
dresses for school-girls, and for young ladies to wear when 
travelling, are made with a long Russian blouse, belted in 
by wide Hercules braid, and the same braid trims the bell 
skirt. Mountain dresses of flannel and of serge are made in 
the same way, and cottons of all kinds for both young and 
middle-aged follow this popular Russian fashion. 

Belts are so popular this season that tailors permit them 
to cross vests, or waistcoats, as they are more often called. 
Thus an Eton jacket of serge or English ‘‘ sacking,” either 
black or navy blue, is worn over a low-cut single-breasted 
vest of white piqué or dotted vesting, and this vest is crossed 
below the second button by a thickly ribbed belt ribbon 
sewed inside the back of the jacket, and clasped by a rococo 
buckle of old-silver set with colored stones. Inside the vest 
is worn a stiffly starched white linen shirt bosom, with stand- 
ing collar and a narrow black or white tie such as men wear 
in the evening. 

More showy belts worn with the new belted blazers of 
navy blue serge dresses are of gilt galloon, sometimes in- 
wrought with old-silver; at others, entirely of bright gold- 
color. The belt holds the fulness of the back of the blouse, 
and is seen there only four or five inches across, passing 
thence under the blazer to meet in front on the shirt waist. 
A novel fancy is to tie this gold belt in a flat bow tightly 
strapped across the back. Many of the sack-back coats of 
tan livery cloth that have proved unbecoming to those who 
have large hips now have a belt of the cloth buttoned across 
the back, extending from the under-arm seams. 

Black vests dotted with small red squares are in great favor 
for tailor-made gowns of blue serge. They are single- 
breasted with very small revers, and are fastened by small 
buffalo horn buttons. They are worn with cut-away coats 
that fasten three buttons just below the scarf, or are left 
open. Either a black or red four-in-hand scarf is correct 
with these vests. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. REDFERN; AR- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; James McCreery & Co. ; Lorp & 
Tayior; B. Aurman & Co.; and Enricu Brotuens. 
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PERSONAL. 


A Pension of $20 a month has recently been granted to 
George W. Jones, of Dubuque, Iowa, who is eighty-eight 
years old. He was a drummer-boy in the war of 1812, and 
served as General Dodge's aide-de-camp in the Black Hawk 
war. Mr. Jones represented Wisconsin Territory in Congress 
as a Delegate, and was afterwards a United States Senator 
from Iowa. He also held offices under Presidents Van Buren 
and Polk, and just before the war was minister to Colombia. 
On his return to this country, in 1861, he was imprisoned in 
Fort Warren for a time, for alleged disloyalty. 

—Captain and Mrs. J. T. Robbins, who eloped from Vir- 
ginia fifty years ago, when he was twenty-five and she fif- 
teen years old, have just celebrated their golden wedding at 
Stamford, Connecticut. Their happy experience seems to 
have been one of the exceptions that, perhaps, prove the 
rule, that runaway marriages are dangerous. 

—Miss Emily Shanks, the daughter of an English mer- 
chant at Moscow, has distinguished herself in Russia by her 
paintings. Her pictures have appeared for several years in 
the winter exhibitions at St. Petersburg, and are now sought 
for the best collections of the empire. 

—M. Pasteur, the distinguished French physician, frankly 
admits that he has received inspiration and aid in his studies 
on hydrophobia from Madame Greville, the clever French 
novelist. Madame Greville has been a careful observer of 
the customs of people among whom she has lived, and her 
description of the Muscovite treatment of victims of rabies, 
by immersion in vapor baths of high temperature, first 
turned the doctor's attention to his peculiar specialty. 

—Mrs. Ann Hyde, of Peekskill, who recently celebrated 
her one hundred and third birthday, is the oldest pensioner 
on the rolls of the United States Pension Bureau. Her hus- 
band was a veteran of the war of 1812, and she draws the 
liberal stipend of $12 a month. Her eyesight and hearing 
are much impaired, and she is unable to walk, but she can 
still sit up in a chair and dress herself. 

—Boone County, Illinois, boasts of possessing a woman 
Sheriff. This is Mrs. Ames, a slender, black-eyed woman of 
less than forty, who possesses a determination and self-posses- 
sion that render her fully equal to the cares of her singular 
position. She carries a heavy Colt's revolver when on duty. 
A late exploit of hers was that of going to Milwaukee for a 
prisoner, and conducting him single-handed back to Bel- 
videre. 

—At the Royal Mint at Stockholm a woman has for years 
been the engraver of medals. Other Swedish women are 
engravers on wood and glass, wood-carvers, lithograplers, 
modellers, decorative painters, and art embroiderers. 

—That will be a charming party which includes Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle, Mr. J. M. Barrie, onl Mr. Jerome K, Jerome, 
who propose going together to Norway some time during 
the next few months. They will go in a steam-yacht, 

—The machine for making square-bottomed paper bags 
was invented by Margaret L. Knight, who has since then 
invented a machine for folding these bags. 

—At Castle Thomery, near Fontainebleau, where Rosa 
Bonheur has her farm, are horses and cows of many breeds, 
herds of sheep and goats, numbers of rabbits and poultry, 
a pair of lions, and several very rare small animals. All 
these are used as studies by the artist. She lives very sim- 
ply, her home plainly furnished, except for choice pictures, 
and her table supplied chiefly with such food as the peasants 
eat. She is now seventy years old, but is stil] vigorous, and 
paints out-of-doors attired usually in a rather short black 
dress covered almost entirely by a large apron, coarse shoes, 
and weather-beaten straw hat. To these she adds in cold 
weather a well-worn fur mantle or an old green shawl. She 
is said never to have had a love affair, and to be more at- 
tached to her horses and cattle than she has ever been to 
any human being. 

—The Princess Hohenlohe recently organized a class of 
women at Strasburg to take a practical course in military 
hospital nursing, assisting at operations, cleaning and ban- 
daging wounds, and, with her daughter Elizabeth, took the 
whole course, including the examination questions asked by 
the staff of physicians. Eleven women finished the course, 
and received diplomas from the Princess. She is still a 
graceful rider and a good hunter, although over sixty years 
old, 

—Annie Wilson Patterson, of Dublin, is, except for the 
Princess of Wales, the only woman Doctor of Music in the 
United Kingdom. She is of Huguenot ancestry, and was 
born and educated in Ireland. Before she was fifteen she 
had studied Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Celtic, and 
after a course in the Royal Irish Academy of Music she be- 
came conductor and musical director of the Dublin Choral 
Union. Dr. Patterson has also written poems and essays and 
composed a cantata, 

—M. Dumas fils is one of the literary workers who practise 
early rising. He leaves his bed at 6.30 in summer, and at 7 
in winter, lights his own study fire, and takes a first break- 
fust of a glass of cold milk. Between this and his second 
breakfast, at 12, he reads his letters, sees his friends, and does 
a little werk, and it is not until after a simple déjeuner a la 
Sourchette that he settles himself regularly to work. At 
4 o'clock he goes for his daily constitutional, dines at 7, 
and is in bed before 11, as he finds eight or nine hours’ sleep 
none too much. In his country home at Marly-le-Roi he 
expects to have more time for work. There he is Sardou’s 
next-door neighbor. 

—The only soprano in the world who makes higher tones 
than Patti is said to be Miss Sibyl Sanderson, daughter of 
Judge Sanderson, of San Francisco. In addition to her mu- 
sical powers, she is said to possess charms of person and to be 
very clever, 

—A woman who has made a study of voices, Miss Marian 
Veltrino, undertakes, scientifically, to make voices, to cure 
huskiness, stammering, nasa] twang, and other imperfections 
of the voice. She declares that nee the voice in sing- 
ing not only improves the -_ ing voice, but also benefits 
the general health, curing affections of the throat, the liver, 
and the digestive organs, 

—At the recent pening of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservations, Mrs. Margaret Newton, of Caldwell, Kansas, 
was 4 conspicuous re. She and her four children had 
been deserted by her husband, and it was her desire to pro- 
vide for her little ones that induced her to make her way 
with them to Kingfisuer. Here she left the three oldest 
children, and ens g her baby, she set out for the reserva- 
tion, where a kind-hearted woman took charge of it, while 
the mother joined in the mad rush of men and horses across 
the line into the newly opened lands. The plucky little wo- 
man secured and held an excellent claim, as the chival 
of the men was aroused b er asemen, the bes Sac 
— and aid in building her house and bringing out 

ren. 
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Summer Toilettes. 
TIVHE dress illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
| fore yreen vigogne relieved by pale 
pink surah. The bell skirt is untrimmed 
rhe round bodice is cut open in jacket 
front and back on a pleated 
guimpe and high collar of surah, and an 


shape at the 


apparent continuation of this guimpe is 
1 surah pleating that comes from under 
the lower edge; the lower half of the 
bodice is in corselet shape, with one front 
edge slashed, pleated in two points, and 
ornamented with two large buttons 

Fig. 2 is a young lady's white crépon 
gown, suitable for a graduating dress 
It is a princesse gown fastened at the 
back, with two ruffles on the slightly 
trained skirt The neck is cut down in 
heart shape, and draped with a Marie 
Antoinette fichu of white chiffon edged 
with an embroidered ruffle, the long ends 
of which are crossed at the front and 
knotted at the back 

A pretty dress for a young lady, shown 
in Fig. 3, is of blue and gold shot surah, 
with some pal id-colored surah. The 
skirt is bordered with nine narrow folds 
of the dress materia The round bodice, 


fastened at the Suck, has a square tucked 
guim pe of yellow surah,surrounded with 


a ruche The wide belt is of blue rib 
bon, with a long loop and end at the side 

The travelling cloak, Fig.4,is of golden 
brown gloria silk It is sleeveless, with 
the front and back pleated in at the waist 
and confined by a girdle The cape is 
gathered fu the neck, and is a yard 
long at the back and sides, and sloped 
shorter toward the front A silk cord is 
tied at the neck The hat is of brown 
felt, with dented crown and brim turned 
up at the side and back. It has merely 
1 band and how vith a small wing 
thrust in at the sic 


THE ART OF MENDING. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
Iil.—THE FAMILY GARMENTS 
te - dresses of adults, as well as of 


children, first need mending on the 
sleeves. and the right sleeve is usually 
the one that leads the procession With 
the every-day dresses of girls the need 
for new sleeves is frequent, a dress 
sometimes wearing out four pairs of 
sleeves It vise to prepare two pair of 
sleeves when such a dress is newly mak 





Fig. 3.—CuanceasLe Scran Gown 


~Vicocne Dress WItH SURAH 
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GUIMPE Gown. 


ing, and then to sew the first pair in by hand, so that they 
can be easily removed for their successors when the former 
are worn out. Making two pair of sleeves adds quite a little 
to the task of dress-making, but it is often time and vexation 
saved in the end.~ At all events, sufficient cloth should al 
ways be bought to allow for ample repairs in this respect. 
As it is the under side of the sleeve that wears out first, it is 
an excellent plan to make these under parts double from 
above the elbow to the wrist. This extra piece of cloth must 
be tacked smoothly on the lining, so that the sleeve will not 
wrinkle or be clumsy. Then, when the first slight breaks 
appear, they can be quickly darned down without having to 
rip the sleeve open to set under a patch. When the supply 
of cloth is limited and new sleeves must be made, the upper 
parts, being largest. will cut over into under parts, leaving 
the former alone to be made from new material. 

There is no better way of fixing the ugly tears—whether 

catercornered ” or straight—which befall the skirts of dress 
es than to carefully draw the rent smoothly together, baste 
under it a small piece of the goods, and patiently darn it back 
and forth on to the under cloth. This gives firmness. When 
the tear is small, sewing it with a ravelled thread of the goods 
will often make the rent less prominent than if sewed with 
silk. Plaid and mixed goods show repairing less than plain 
cloths,and are best suited to garments which are liable to ac 
cidents. A mended place is also far less visible if it is well 
pressed. This should be done on both the right and wrong 
sides, when possible, the right side being kept from direct 
contact with the iron by a flannel or woollen cloth 

Growing boys are proverbially always out of repair, and 
at best their clothes will call for constant oversight. Mixed 
and plaid cloths make the most serviceable garments,and lend 
themselves most satisfactorily to domestic repairs. Now, 
dealers in ready-made clothing put pieces of each suit in its 
pockets, which is a boon to the mender. Whenever and 
wherever a patch must be inserted, put it in squarely, care- 
fully matching the goods if plaid, and press thoroughly 
Never put in a circular patch. When sleeves are lengthened 
by letting down the hem, the former bottom of the sleeve 
shows in a telltale napless line. Take a penknife and scrape 
up a nap, and then brush it.in the right direction, and the 
line wili be lessened, if not entirely gone. This same treat 
ment will remove the marks of rows of stitching often used 
to finish sleeves 

The cuffs and collars of boys’ shirt waists get frayed on 
their edges. Have the starch well washed out, and then cut 
off the frayed edge. Pull the two edges of the cuff or collar 
apart, turn in evenly, and stitch neatly together again. When 
new cuffs are needed for ready-made waists of which there 
are no pieces, the bottom of the waists below the belt can 
be cut off and replaced with other cloth. Then the cloth 
so obtained and the pockets will supply the needed ma 
terial. 

Shirt waists tear quickly at the shoulder seam. When the 
waists are home-made, a straight or bias piece of the cambric 
should be stitched over the seam on the outside of the waist. 
When a ready-made waist is not so fixed, the mender should 
stay the seam with a tape on the inner side before the waist 
is first worn. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Warre Cr&ron 
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The disappearance of buttons is an 
ever-recurring trial to the housewife, 
which can only be partly lessened. But- 
tons should always be sewed on loosely, 
and the knot of the doubled thread be on 
the right side of the garment and under 
the button. A pin with a small button, 
and a darning-needle with a large button, 
should be inserted between the cloth and 
the button when sewing to make the 
stitches loose,and then, when withdrawn, 
the thread should be wound around the 
stitches, thus making a shank for the 
play of the button-hole. Buttons on 
under-waists which support the clothing 
of children should be specially strong. 
A small piece of cloth folded double or 
four times, and placed where the button 
is to be sewed, will be a little difficult to 
sew through, but will prevent the tear- 
ing out of the cloth of the waist itself. 
Such waists should never be 
through the wringer when washed, but 
should = be wrung by hand. A 
wringer will break the buttons faster 
than any amount of rough play. 

Flat bone buttons are strong for chil- 
dren’s clothing, but better than these are 
thick pearl or bone buttons with two 
large holes in them. These buttons are 
to be threaded on the narrow Scotch 
tape. The tape is to be left about half 
an inch long, and then basted in place. 
The tapes of the button are then fastened 
to the waist by a horizontal row of the 
same tape, stitched on by a machine. 
These buttons hang loosely, but they 
never wear out, or pull out the cloth, and 
are a ‘“‘nonesuch” in the button king- 
dom. 

In mending flannel under - garments 
there should be as little seam as possible, 
and for that reason the ‘‘ catch” stitch 
is the best for the sewing. A patch 
should be placed underneath the hole 
and basted in place. The worn-out spot 
should be closed as nearly as possible, 
trimmed off neatly,and catch-stitched to 
the patch on the right side, while the 
patch itself is sewed on the wrong side 
in the same way. The necks of the 
woven under-shirts should be kept well 
bound, as they will tear and stretch bad 
ly when the frail binding with which 
the manufacturers finish them gives way. 

The mending of cotton under-gar 
ments, excepting the ordinary patching 
of small tears, is almost useless, for 
when large rents appear, the cloth is too 
much worn to be worth mending. 





Fig. 4.—-TRAVELLING CLOAK AND Har. 
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PLASTRON OF 
CHIFFON AND 
LACE. 


Night-dresses can 
be repaired by 
putting in new 
sleeves. Skirts 
can have new 
bands, and have 
their frayed hems 
stitched in the 
same way as is 
directed for boys’ 
cuffs. Skirts for growing 
girls can be lengthened by 
adding deep ruffles of Ham 
burg to the edge of the hem. 
Torn button-holes are diffi 
cult to mend, but it can be 
done. Baste a small piece 
of doubled cloth under the 
torn end, and draw the but 
ton-hole into proper shape. 
Then stitch across the tear 
back and forth several 
times on the machine. Cut 
out the superfluous cloth, 
and rework the button-hole 
with 36 thread, and the re 
sult will bea lasting though 
not finely wrought piece of 
work. 

There is little that can be 
done to lessen the mending 
of children’s stockings ex 
cept to darn each small 
hole, especially in the legs 
where the stitches ravel so 
rapidly, as quickly as possi 
ble. The wear on a child's 
stocking is so even that the 
lining or running of any 
part prolongs its career but 
slightly. Sometimesa piece 
of another stocking smooth- 
ly catch-stitched down on 
the wrong side of the knees 
of the every-day stockings 
will be a help when a child 
is unusually hard upon that 
portion. But the wisest 
plan is not to buy stockings 
of too fine weaving and 
thread, and then to darn 
them faithfully. Cheap 
stockings will need repeated 
mending, besides being an 
eyesore, and are always an 
extravagance. Be careful 
that the darning-cotton is 
firm in its dye, for it is an- 
noying to have a good 
stocking disfigured by a 
faded darn. 

The stockings of adults 
can be lined at the heel and 
toe with advantage. Take 
soft firm pieces of discarded 
woven under-flannels, and 
fit them carefully to the 
heel and upper part of the 
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Cap For AGED 
LADY, 


may come to 
grief before the 
mender has op- 
portunity to for- 
tify them. Heels 
and toes can be 
‘‘run” with the 
darning - cotton; 
but unless run 
both with the weaving and 
across it, the result will not 
be satisfactory, and it is a 
laborious process, and more 
liable to hurt the feet than 
the lining of woven cloth. 
Three-threaded Saxony wool 
is the best to darn the ordi- 
nary quality of merino stock. 
ings, while the two-thread- 
ed Saxony is for the finest 
grades. Knitting-silk makes 
durable fine darns; while 
Scotch yarn, though coarse, 
is unsurpassed where 
strength is particularly de- 
manded, The mending of 
gloves requires careful 
handling. Woollen ones 
should be mended with fine 
wool or twist. Kid gloves 
should always be mended 
with cotton. In nearly ev- 
ery store dealing in house- 
hold supplies may be found 
threads for mending gloves 
in all shades, in convenient 
lengths, braided together 
loosely. These threads, well 
waxed, and a tiny short 
needle, will make it possible 
to mend a glove so neatly as 
to be unnoticeable, a fine 
button-hole stitch being bet- 
ter than the time-honored 
overhand to draw the edges 
of the kid together. 


Chiffon and Lace 
Plastron. 

TRIANGULAR piece 

of salmon pink chiffon, 
deep enough to reach from 
the throat to the waist, is 
used for this plastron, It 
is edged with écru lace seven 
inches deep on both sides of 
the point, and shirred into 
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stocking’s toe. Do not = 

make any overlapping en ‘i 

seams or turn under the Ss 

edge of the flannel. Place — 

the lining well up on the === 

heel where the shoes work =_—— = d 


up and down, and catch- 
stitch the raw edge neatly 
and firmly with thread 
matching the color of the 
stocking. This lining will 
be unnoticeable on the out- 
side of the stocking, and a 
will not hurt the tenderest 
foot, unless carelessly put ——— ——= 
on, while it will double the —a 
stocking’s usefulness and = e —— 
reduce its mending to a = SS 
minimum. Butsuch lining as ne —— 
should always be put in 

before the stockings are SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


worn, for, once started on Fig. 4.—Front or CLoak, 
their daily rounds, they Fig. 1.—WATER-PROOF OR TRAVELLING CLOAK,—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Cioru Caper. Fig. 8.—Lack MANTELET. Fie. 1 
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a space of eight inches along the top, where 
it is attached to a standing collar fastened at 
the back under a ribbon bow 
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CHAPTER XXI 


HE COMES FROM EDMUND GRAY 


N' ITHING,” said Athelstan,“ could pos 
4% sibly happen more fortunately. We 
have turned whispering conspirators into de 
clared enemies. Now you are free to inves 
tigate in your own way, without having to 
report progress ¢ very day ; 

‘* About this new business about the letters 
and the things in the safe,” said Elsie. *‘It 
looks to me like diablerie. Checkley couldn't 
do it. No conjurer in the world could do it 
There must be somebody else in the office to 
do these things. They mean defiance. The 
forger says: ‘See—I do what I please with 
you. I return your letters addressed to Ed 
mund Gray. 1 place placards about Edmund 
Gray in your safe—for which nobody has a 
key except yourself. Find me if you can.’” 

** Yes, it’s very mysterious.” 

**A Person on Two Sticks might manage it 
Very likely he is concerned in the business. 
Or a boy under the table would be able to do 
it. Perhaps there is a boy under the table. 
There must be. Mr. Dering’s table is like 
the big bed of Ware. I dare say fifty boys 
might creep under that table and wait there 
forachance. But perhaps there is only one 
—a comic boy 

“I should like to catch the joker,” said 
George I would give him something still 
more humorous to laugh at 

‘If there is no comic boy—and no Person 
with Two Sticks,” Elsie continued, “‘ we are 
thrown back upon Checkley He seems to 
be the only man who receives the letters and 
goes in und out of the office all day Well 
l don't think it is Checkley. I don’t think it 
can be. George, you once saw Mr. Dering 
in a very strange condition, unconscious, 
walking about with open eyes seeing no 
body. Don't you think that he may have 
done this more than once? 

What do you mean, Elsie? 

“ Don’t you think that some of these things 
—things put in the safe, for instance—may 
have been put there by Mr. Dering himself? 
You saw him open the safe. Afterwards he 
knew nothing about it. Could he not do this 
more than once—might it be a habit? 

Well—but if he puts the things in the 
safe—things that belong to Edmund Gray- 
he must know Edmund Gray. For instance, 
how did he get my note to Edmund Gray 
left by me on his table in Gray’s Inn? That 
must have been given to him by Edmund 
Gray himself.” 

Oy by some friend of Edmund Gray 
Yes; that is quite certain.” 

**Come,” said Athelstan. ‘‘ This infernal 
Edmund Gray is too much with us. Let us 
leave off talking about him for a while. Let 
him rest for this evening. Elsie, put on your 
things. We will go and dine somewhere, 
and go to the play afterwards.” 

They did so. They had the quiet little 
restaurant dinner that girls have learned of 
late to love so much—the little dinner where 
everything seems so much brighter and bet 
ter served than one can get at home. After 
the dinner they went to a theatre, taking 
places in the dress circle, where, given good 
eyes, one sees quite as well as from the stalls, 
at half the money. After the theatre they 
went home, and there was an exhibition of 
tobacco and soda-water. Those were very 
pleasant days in the Piccadilly lodgings, even 
allowing forthe troubles which brought them 
about. Athelstan was the most delightful of 
brothers, and every evening brought its feast 
of laughter and of delightful talk. But all 
through the evening, all through the play, 
Elsie saw nothing but Mr. Dering, and him 
engaged in daylight somnambulism. She 
saw him as George described him, opening 
the safe, closing it again, and afterwards 
wholly forgetful of what he had done. 

She thought about this all night. Now, 
when one has a gleam or glimmer of an idea, 
when one wants to disengage a single thought 
from the myriads which cross the brain and 
to fix it oak to make it clear, there is nothing 
in the world so good as io talk about it. The 
effort of finding words with which to drag 
it out makes it clearcr. Every story-teller 
knows that the mere telling of a story turns 
his characters, who before were mere shad- 
ows, and shapeless shadows, into creatures 
of flesh and blood Therefore in the morn- 
ing she began upon the thought which 
haunted her. 

** Athelstan,” she said, ‘‘ do you know any 
thing about somnambulism?” 

“| knew a man once in California who 
shot a grizzly when he was sleep-walking. 
At least, he said so. That's the sum of my 
knowledge on the subject.” 

“I want to know if people often walk 
about in the daytime unconscious?” 

“They do. It is called wool-gathering.” 

* Seriously, Athelstan. Consider. George 
saw Mr. Dering arrive in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, He saw nobody in the room. 
He opened the safe and placed some papers 
there. Then he locked the safe. Then he 

* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol XXV. 
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sat down at the window. Presently he awoke 
and became himself again. If he did that 
once, he might do it again.” 

‘Well? And then?” 

‘You heard yesterday about the letters 
and the placard and the socialist tracts. Now 
Checkley couldn't do that. He couldn't, and 
he wouldn't.” 

“ Well?” 

‘‘But Mr. Dering could. If he had that 
attack once, he might have it again and 
again. Why, he constantly complains of 
forgetting things.” 

** But the letters yesterday were addressed 
to Edmund Gray. How do you connect 
Edmund Gray with Edward Dering?” 

‘I don't know. But, my dear brother, the 
more I think of this business, the more per 
suaded I am that Checkley is not the prime 
mover, or even a confederate.” 

“ The same hand has been at work through- 
out. If not Checkley’s aid to make that hand 

possible and successful, who is there? And 
ook at the malignity with which he tries to 
fix it on some one else.” 

‘That may be because he is afraid of its 
being fixed upon him, Consider that point 
about the control of the letters. The busi- 
ness could only be done by some one through 
whose hands passed all the letters.” 

**Checkley is the only person possible.” 

‘Yes; he understands that. It makes him 
horribly afraid. He therefore lies with all 
his might in order to pass on suspicion to an- 
other person. You and George think him 
guilty—well, I do not. If I were trying to 
find out the man, I should try a different plan 
altogether.” 

Her brother had work to do which took 
him out directly after an early breakfast. 
When Elsie was left alone, she began again 
to think about Mr. Dering’s strange daylight 
somnambulism; about his continual fits of 
forgetfulness; about the odd things found 
on his table and in his safe, all connected 
with Edmund Gray. Checkley could not 
have placed those letters on the table; he 
could not have put those things in the safe. 

Elsie looked at the clock. It was only just 
after nine. She ran to her room, put on her 
jacket and hat, and called a cab 

She arrived at half past nine. Checkley 
was already in his master’s room, laying out 
the table for the day’s work as usual. The 
girl was touched at the sight of this old ser 
vant of sixty years’ service doing these of- 
fices zealously and jealously. She stood in 
the outer office, watching him through the 
open door. When he had finished, he came 
out and saw her. 

“Oh!” he grumbled. “It’s you, is it? 
Well—he hasn't come. If you want to see 
Mr. Dering, it’s full early. If you want to 
see the new partner, he isn’t come. He 
don’t hurry himself. Perhaps you'll sit 
down a bit and look at the paper. Here’s 
the Times. He'll be here at a quarter to ten.” 

He sat down at his desk and took up a 
pen. But he laid it down again and began 
to talk. ‘‘ We're in trouble, miss. No fault 
of yours—I don’t say it is. We're in trouble. 
The trouble is going to be worse before it’s 
better. They're not content with robbing 
the master, but they mock at him and jeer 
him. They jeer him. They put on his table 
letters addressed to the man they call Ed 
mund Gray. They open his safe and put 
things in it belonging to Edmund Gray. 
We're not so young as we was, and it tells 
upon us. We're not so regular as we should 
be. Sometimes we're late—and sometimes 
we seem, just for a bit, not to know exactly 
who we are nor what we are. Oh! it’s no- 
thing—nothing but what will pass away 
when the trouble’s over. But think of the 
black ingratitood, miss—oh! black—black. 
I'm not blamin’ you; but I think you ought 
to know the trouble we're in—considering 
who's done it and all.” 

Elsie made no reply. She had nothing to 
say. Certainly she could not enter into a 
discussion with this man as to the part, if 
any, taken in the business by the new part- 
ner. Then Checkley made a show of begin- 
ning to write with zeal. The morning was 
hot; the place was quiet; the old man’s hand 
gradually slackened; the pen stopped; the 
eyes closed; his head dropped back upon 
his chair; he was asleep. It is not uncom- 
mon for an old man to drop off in this way. 

Elsie sat perfectly still. At eleven o'clock 
she heard a step upon the stairs. It mounted; 
it stopped; the private door was opened, and 
Mr. Dering entered. He stood for a moment 
in the doorway, looking about the room. 
Now, as the girl looked at him she perceived 
that he was again in the condition described 
by George—as a matter of fact, it was in this 
condition that Mr. Dering generally arrived 
in the morning. His coat was unbuttoned; 
his face wore the genial and benevolent look 
which we do not generally associate with 
lawyers of fifty years’ standing; the eyes 
were Mr. Dering’s eyes, but they were 
changed—not in color or in form, but in ex- 

ression. Elsie was reminded of her portrait. 
hat imaginary sketch was no other than 
the Mr. Dering who now stood before her. 

He closed the door behind him and walked 
across the room to the window. 

Then Elsie, lightly, so as not to awaken 
the drowsy old clerk, stepped into Mr. De- 
ring’s office and shut the door softly behind 
her. 

The sleep-walker stood at the window, 
looking out. Elsie crept up and stood be- 
side him. Then she touched him on the 
arm. He started and turned. ‘‘ Young 


F lady,” he said, ‘‘ what can I do for you? 


He showed no recognition at all in his eyes; 
he did not know her. ‘Can I do anything 
for you?” he repeated. 

‘“*T am afraid—nothing,” she replied. 

He looked at her doubtfully. Then ap- 
ecm | remembering some duty as yet un- 
fulfilled, he left the window and unlocked 
the safe. He then drew out of his pocket a 
manuscript tied up with red tape. Elsie 
looked into the safe and read the title, ** The 
New Humanity, by Edmund Gray,” which 
was written in large letters on the outer 
page. Then he shut and locked the safe and 
dropped the key in his own pocket. This 
done, he returned to the .window and sat 
down, taking no manner of notice of his 
visitor. All this exactly as he had done be- 
fore in presence of George and his old clerk. 

For ten minutes he sat there. Then he 
shivered, straightened himself, stood up, and 
looked about the room, Mr. Dering again. 

‘* Elsie!” he cried. ‘‘I did not know you 
were here. How long have you been bere?” 

““Not very long. A few minutes, per- 


haps.” 
“I must have fallen asleep. It is a hot 
morning. You must forgive the weakness 


of an old man, child. I had a bad night, too. 
I was awake a long time, thinking of all these 
troubles and worries. They can’t find out, 
Elsie, who has robbed me.” He spoke quer- 
ulously and ee “They accuse each 
other, instead of laying their heads together. 
Nonsense. Checkley couldn’t do it. rge 
couldn’t do it. The thing was done by some- 
body else. My brother came here with a 
cock-and-a-bull case, all built up of presump- 
tions and conclusions. If they would oy 
find out!” 

“The trouble is mine as much as yours, 
Mr. Dering. I have had to leave my mo- 
ther’s house, where I had to listen to agreea- 
ble prophecies about my lover and my bro- 
ther. I wish, with you, that they would find 
out!” 

He took off his hat and hung it on its peg. 
He buttoned his frock-coat and took his A sm 
at the table, upright and precise. Yet his 
eyes were anxious. 

‘*They tease me too. They mock me. 
Yesterday they laid two letters addressed to 
this man, Edmund Gray, on my letters. 
What for? To laugh at me—to defy me to 
find them out. Checkley swears he didn't 
put them there. I arrived at the moment 
when he was leaving the room. Are we 
haunted? And the day before—and the day 
before that—there were things put in the 
safe—” 

“In the safe? Oh! 
key except yourself. 
put in the safe?” 

‘‘I don't know. I don’t know anything. 
I don't know what may be taken next. My 
houses, my mortgages, my lands, my very 
practice—" 

** Nay, they could not. 
this morning?” 

He turned over his letters. ‘‘ Apparently 
not. Stay; I have not looked in the safe.” 


But nobody has the 
How can anything be 


Is there anything 


He got up and threw open the safe. Then 
he took up a packet. ‘‘Again!” he cried, 
almost with a scream. ‘‘Again! See this!” 


He tossed on the table the packet which he 
had himself, only ten minutes before, placed 
in the safe with his own hands. ‘‘ See this! 
Thus they laugh at me—thus they torment 
me!” He hurled the packet to the other side 
of the room, returned to his chair, and Jaid 
his head upon his hands, sighing deeply. 

Elsie took up the parcel. It was rather a 
bulky manuscript. The title you have heard. 
She untied the tape and turned over the 
pages. The work, she saw, was the Autobi- 
ography of Edmund Gray. And it was in 
the handwriting of Mr. Dering! 

She replaced it in the safe. ‘‘ Put every- 
thing there,” she said, ‘‘ which is sent to you 
—everything. Do you know anything at all 
about this man Edmund Gray?” 

‘Nothing, my dear child, absolutely no- 
thing. I never saw the man. I never heard 
of him. Yet he has planted himself upon 
me. He holds his chambers on a letter of 
recommendation from me. I was his intro- 
ducer to the manager of the bank—I—in 
my own handwriting—as they thought. He 
drew a check of £720 upon me eight years 
ago; and he has transferred thirty-eight thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of shares and stock to 
his own address.” 

‘** Added to which, he has been the cause 
of suspicion and vile accusation against my 
lover and my brother, which it will cost a 


t deal of patience to forgive. Dear Mr. 
Jering, 1 am so sorry for you. It is most 
wonderful and most mysterious. Suppose” 


—she laid her hand upon his—‘‘ suppose that 
I was to find out for you?” 

“ You, child? What can you do, when the 
others have failed?” 

“T can but try.” 

“Try, in Heaven's name! Try, m 
If you find out, you shall be bu 
witch.” 

“No. If I find out, you shall be present 
at my wedding. You were to have given 
me away, But now—now—Athelstan shall 
give me away, and you will be there to see. 
And it will be a tearful wedding ”—the tears 
came into her own eyes just to illustrate 
the remark—*‘ because every one will be so 
ashamed of the wicked things they have 
said. Sir Samuel will remain on his knees 
the whole service, and Checkley will be fain 
to get under the seat. Good-by, Mr. Dering. 
Iam a prophetess. I can foretell. You 
— in a very few days all about Edmund 

ray.” 


dear. 
for a 
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She ran away without any further expla- 
nation. Mr. ng shook his head and 
smiled. He did not believe in contempo- 

people should 
t love-makin, 
and weddings—before the affairs of their 
elders, was not surprising. As for himself, 
as always when this girl,with her pretty ways 
and soft voice, was with him, her visit had 
cheered him. He opened his letters, and went 
on with the day’s work. 

As for Elsie, the smile in her eyes dicd out 
as she descended the stairs. If she had been 
herself a lawyer, she could not have worn a 
graver face as she walked across the courts 
of the venerable Inn. 

She had established the connection between 
Mr. Dering and Edmund Gray. It was he, 
and nobody else,who laid those letters on 
the table—placed those things in the safe. 
This being so, it must be he himself, and no- 
body else, who wrote all the letters, signed 
the checks, and did all the mischief. He 
himself! But how? Elsie had read of by. 
notism. Wonderful things are done daily 
by mesmerists and magnetisms under their 
new name. Mr. Dering was hypnotized by 
this man Edmund Gray—as he called him- 
self—for his own base ends. Well,she would 
find out this Edmund Gray. She would beard 
this villain in his own den. 

She walked resolutely to Gray's Inn. She 
found No. 22. She mounted the stairs. The 
outer door was closed. She knocked, but 
there was no answer. She remembered how 
George had found his laundress and visited 
her at her lodgings. She thought she would 
do the same. But on the stairs she went 
down she met an old woman so dirty, so 
ancient, so feeble, that she seemed to corre- 
spond with George's account of her. 

‘* You are Mr.Gray’s laundress?” she asked. 

“ Yes, miss, 1 am.” The woman looked 
astonished to see such a visitor. 

*‘T want to see him. I want to see him on 
very important business. Most important to 
himself. When can I see him?” 

‘**T don't know, miss. He is uncertain. 
He was here yesterday evening. He said he 
should not be here this evening. But I don’t 
know.” 

**Look here.” Elsie drew out her purse. 
**Tell me when you think he will be here, 
and if I find him, I will give you two pounds 
—two golden sovereigns. If you tell me 
right, I will give you two sovereigns.” 

She showed them. The old woman looked 
hungrily at the coins. 

‘* Well, miss, he’s been here every Satur- 
day afternoon for the last six months. I 
know it by the litter of papers that he makes. 
Every Saturday afternoon.” 

“Very good. You shall have your money 
if I find him.” 


In the evening Elsie said nothing about 
Mr. Dering and her strange discovery. The 
two young men talked about trying this way 
and that way, always with the view of impli- 
cating Checkley. But she said nothing. 

{to pe conTinuED.} 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
XL—THE AVIARY. 


F one has not room, or, for any reason, pre- 

fers not to give the time and trouble ne- 
cessary to maintain what I have called a bird- 
room, he may find much enjoyment in an avi 
ary. The distinction I make between the two 
is this: in the former, human beings may also 
live, with almost no inconvenience, since the 
homes of the birds are in cages, even though 
they may stand open most of the time, while 
an aviary is an apartment entirely given up 
to birds, without cages. 

The largest aviary I have seen was tenant- 
ed by two hundred canaries, and it gave 
great delight to every one who visited it, in 
spite of the fact that a canary shows less in- 
telligence than most of our native birds. 
Being a regular cage product, he appears, 
like a slave born of a race of slaves, to have 
little of the wide-awake acuteness of birds 
born in freedom. 

Many of our familiar birds, and, I believe, 
most of the smaller foreign birds brought to 
our country, will live peaceably together un- 
der certain conditions. Indeed, sucha“ happy 
family” arrangement is frequently seen in 
the windows of our bird-dealers, where blue- 
birds and sparrows, orioles and cedar-birds, 
sometimes many others, are to be seen in one 
big show cage. In the small menageries com- 
mon in our city parks, also, may often be seen 
a large cage with a dozen or more different 
sorts of birds living together in peace. 

The “conditions” spoken of as necessa- 

to success are two, The first is abun- 
ance of room. Any individual, be he bird, 
beast, or even human, will be made irritable 
by constant companionship. Every one, even 
a little bird, needs opportunity occasionally 
to get away from his fellows. 

n ample bay-window, separated from the 
room by coarse wire gauze, or, better still, 
a small apartment exclusively their own, may 
be made the happy home of a dozen birds. 
If a cage is used for an aviary, it must be 
very a new, or only a few birds kept 
in it, unless they be the ey! African finches, 
who do not seem to mind living in a crowd. 

The second condition of contentment is 
plenty of accommodations, such as numerous 
seed and water cups, several bathing-dishes, 
and every delicacy, such as fruit or green 
food, duplicited more than once, so that one 
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or two selfish fellows may not be able to mo- 
I have seen a bird when he could 


eat no more, yet was still unwilling to share 
his food with a cage mate, actually seat him- 
self in the dish and remain there as long as 
he could stand it to keep quiet. I do not say 
there must be a set for every bird, but there 
should be at least one for every two birds. 

Ample accommodations, too, mean plenty 
of perches, with several having as nearly as 

ible the same attractiveness for slee 

ng perches. Almost all small cage birds 
want to sleep on the very top round, and if 
the highest is only one, and perhaps a small 
one at that, one strong and selfish bird can 
keep it for his own use, and make the rest 
unhappy; while if there are half a dozen 
equally desirable, he may drive them off his, 
but they can find others as satisfactory. A 
row of sleeping birds, all puffed out into fluf- 
fy balls, with feet all hidden and heads tuck- 
ed snugly out of sight under their shoulder 
feathers, blue and yellow and brown and red 
side by side, is a lovely sight. 

Everything that is placed in an aviary 
must be several times duplicated, to avoid 

ealousy and contention, For example, a 
thing-dish to every three or four birds is 
indispensable, unless the one provided is so 
wide and shallow that half a dozen may use 
it at once. The birds are sure to wish to 
bathe all at the same time, and scarcity of 
accommodation makes trouble at once. Green 
food, apple, sorrel, or lettuce, should be put in 
several separate places, so that no one or two 
can appropriate the whole. 

With all these precautions, a close watch 
must be kept to see that no one tyrannizes 
over another, for our little brothers of the air 
are surprisingly human in their characteris- 
tics. Among them will be found the greedy, 
the bully, and the tyrant, as well as the gentle, 
the timid, and the unassuming, to be their vic- 
tims. - I have had a bird starved to death by 
the selfishness of a cage mate, and never sus- 
pected it, closely as I study my birds. 

The floor of an aviary must be thickly 
spread with fine gravel or sand, which should 
be brushed out and changed as often as every 
fortnight and the floor washed. The lady 
who had a room given up to birds, which I 
have already referred to, bought her gravel 
or coarse sand by the barrel, as well as her 
bird seed. 

Cleanliness and frequent washing of dishes 
and scalding of perches are just as important 
in an aviary as in a bird-room; and since the 
birds cannot be covered up individually, the 
room must be kept at a nearly even temper- 
ature. 

If a bird is ill, he must be instantly removed 
from the rest, and kept in a cage till well, 
both that he may have quiet, medicine, and 
proper food, and that he may not infect the 
rest, as in some disorders he would by drink- 
jug from the common cups. If the stock is 
all of one kind, and it is desired that — 
shall nest, proper places must be prepared; 
little baskets, such as come for cage nesting, 
may be fastened up in quiet nooks, and ma- 
terial suitable for lining placed within reach. 

When the young are to be fed, food prop- 
er for them must be kept ready. Directions 
for preparing food for sitting birds and their 
young will be found in books devoted to rais- 
ing canaries; | have had no experience of 
that kind. 

The bird family to which I have alluded 
more than once was kept for a good many 
years—perhaps is to this day—in a room in the 
upper story of a house in Brooklyn. The 
mistress of it had, at the time I knew it, several 
years ago, two hundred canaries, all raised 
from two or three pairs, and because she had 
not room for more, she was obliged to discour- 
age their nesting. At one time when I went to 
see them, a persistent !ittle bird had ‘‘ stolen 
her nest,” as poultry-raiserssay. She collect- 
ed enough stuff for an apology for a nest, 
placed it on the door-sill, and there the brave 
little creature was brooding her eggs where 
every one who entered had to step over her, 
It was a touching sight, and their mistress 
could not bring herself to break up the nest 
so confidingly placed. 

With all these busy, happy canaries—and 
I never saw a livelier colony-—a solitary blue- 
bird dwelt in peace and contentment. He 
had been brought to her injured in some way 
and as an experiment she put bim into the 
bird-room. At first the little yellow fellows 
were in awe of ene so big, but finding him a 
well-disposed pemenege, they accepted him 
asa roommate and paid no further attention to 
him. Outside the walls of this happy bird 
home lived another bird, whom their mistress 
did not dare trust within—a mocking-bird. 
Constant entertainment was furnished him 
by his stirring little neighbors. He was as 
interested in their ways and doings as any 
child ina circus. He often stood for an hour 
at a time, with attention fixed upon them, 
following their movements with his eyes, 
and uttering his sentiments now and then in 
a low chuck. 

It has been said that the mocking-bird can- 
not imitate the canary song, but this bird sang 
the canary aria frequently, louder and better 
than the canaries themselves. It was curious 
to see the effect of his performance on the 
small birds. When he began, every note 
ceased; every little yellow head turned to see 
who it was that so outdid them. They were 
not discouraged, however; they were too ha 
py and the music too infectious to resist. In 
a few moments they joined in, in chorus, 
and then the house fairly rung with canary 
songs. 

th celebrated aviary was maintained by an 
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En resident in China, and described near- 
ly sixty years by Mr. Bennett, the natu- 
ralist. ‘This aviary was twenty feet wide and 
forty long, and — as eo feet in height, 
le of what he calls wire lattice. In this 
bird-house were trees and shrubs, with nest- 
ing-baskets for such of the tenants as wished 
to use them. A lurge supply of water for 
all and rock-work for birds who liked it 
were provided. Not only every need, but 
every wish of the birds—so far as known— 
was gratified. There were even cages to use 
as places of solitary confinement for belliger- 
ent or selfish birds, who, if they refused to 
learn wisdom under this treatment, were 
finally cast out of the bird paradise, and 
forced to take care of themselves. 
An aviary is perhaps not so much care as 
a bird-room, and it is in some ways more sat- 
isfactory; that is, if it is large enough to give 
pay to the individuality of birds, like those 
have mentioned. If it is so small as to be 
a mere house, where the birds jostle and irri- 
tate each other, it is of no particular interest. 
The directions I have given for perches, 
dishes, and food in a bird-room will apply 
equally to an aviary. 


A WORTH PELERINE AND 
VIROT HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


6 stylish my for wearing with vari- 

ous summer dresses, is of putty colored 
cloth trimmed with jet passementerie in 
graceful designs following the contour of the 
garment. The seams of the back and shoul- 
ders are elongated to form a high slightly 
flaring collar. The back forms are drawn in 
at the waist line by a belt underneath, while 
the sides and front hang straight. A col- 
larette and jabot of large-meshed black net 
are edged with purling. 

The Strada hat has the high narrow crown 
which is a favorite feature this season. The 
original is of white Italian straw trimmed 
with a large bow of white satin ribbon hold- 
ing high white ostrich tips. Dark red roses 
are on the side not shown. The slender 
crown is banded with three narrow rows of 
black velvet, each fastened by a bow holding 
asmall strass clasp. The brim is faced with 

uipure lace, and two or three roses are set 
inside next the waving tresses. The strings 
are of white satin ribbon. A parasol of 
— chiffon has a frill and lining of black 
ace, 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Owns Corresronpenr. } 


N AY has proved a much more joyous 

month than the one that went before, 
and from the increasing social activity, it 
might seem as though there were more and 
more people in town the later the spring 
lasted. This out-door season has been one 
of unusual interest and many events, and 
has put every one in evidence. No city is 
more beautiful in its first foliage than Wash- 
ington, and its tree-lined streets and avenues, 
the countless parks and circles and triangles, 
have bowered it in a luxuriance of leaf and 
bloom that has no urban counterpart. The 
foot-walks on some wide streets are aisles 
and tunnels in greenery, and the Unter den 
Linden, a double arcade of lindens border- 
ing Massachusetts Avenue’s most imposing 
stretch, puts Berlin’s proudest thoroughfare 
to the botanic blush. In many parks minia- 
ture groves of blood red maples and cherry- 
trees all rosy clouds of blossoms give im- 
pressionist suggestions of Japan. The mag- 
nolia, the horse-chestnut, the catalpa, and 
the tulip trees have decked the parks with 
gigantic bouquets, and country roads have 
rejoiced in the white tangle of blackberry 
blossoms and thin skeleton branches of the 
dogwood’s flowers. All this beauty has been 
brought about and kept radiant by frequent 
sprinkles and whole days of rain, and these 
May showers have spoiled more plans and 
ruined more pretty parasols and gay gowns 
than can be forgiven. 

The Country Club teas inaugurated a sea- 
son of lawn parties, and suburban fétes have 
been many. All of army and administra- 
tion society gathered for a garden party at 
the quarters of Major and Mrs. Parker at the 
Soldiers’ Home, but the usual shower con- 
verted it into an in-door tea that was all the 
merrier, but not so picturesque. The officers’ 
families at the Arsenal have entertained on 
their parade-ground and river-side terraces, 
and many country-house fétes have been ar- 
ranged for Decoration day. Senator and 
Mrs. Wolcott have taken the Cleveland house 
at Oak View for the summer, and have issued 
cards for Sunday afternoons at home. There 
society, and particularly the Congressional 
families who are included in its ranks, assem- 
ble regularly, and the astute declare that that 
anti-administration and free-silver headquar- 
ters comes nearer to being a political salon 
than anything that Washington has known. 
The statesmen who in such apparent hours 
of ease are idling under shady apple-trees, 
watching spears of summer grass and the 
gyrations of bumble-bees, are digging graves 
and pitfalls, laying wires and burying traps, 
that will be evident when the Convention 


meets. This out-door salon is presided over 


by a clever woman, and this abode of such a 
real Western hospitality will be a social po- 
litical centre as long as the flags fly on the 
wings of the Capitol 

The horse was | for one fortnight, when 
two race meets and a circus drew all the 


world to their oval tracks, and sight-seers 
could pick out the great men of the nation 
as surely as at any official function. The 
two Halls of Congress were all but deserted, 
only a handful of faithful ones remainin 
behind to clamor and pound their desks, 
grow very angry at this blocking of legisla- 
tion. If Congress had the courage, it would 
squarely —_ and go to the races in 

; and if this mob Congress that rules 
the United States were only an effete mon- 
arch, bent on securing the material welfare 
of his capital, he would make Washington’s 
race week a gala season for the whole coun- 
try, and bring thousands to the city for some 
one great Derby day. 

The Carriage Club has had several success- 
ful meets, and the grand defile around the 
monument grounds brought every wheeled 
vehicle of good form before the public gaze. 
This is an exotic fashion and a forced cus- 
tom that will never thrive nor take root in 
Washington, where there is too much else to 
do, and too many roads to drive over, for all 
the world to pace around one driveway at a 
certain hour of any day. The Parisienne 
drives in the Bois as surely as she dines on 
a pleasant day; no English woman misses 
a turn in the park during the season; and 
nearly all the light wheels in New York go 
through the Fifty-ninth Street gates during 
the late afternoon hours. But in Washing- 
ton the endless asphalt streets are as attrac- 
tive as park roads, and points of interest lie 
at every quarter of the compass, The driv- 
ing world and the social world are almost 
one, and where visiting-lists include nearly 
every name in the Congressional Directory, 
and official etiquette makes calling the most 
serious business of most women’s lives, the 
precious visiting-hours cannot be given u 
to idle driving to and fro for the sake of rte 
ding to and we seen by other idle people 
as they pass, omen get quite enough of 
air and exercise in reducing their lists of 
visits due, and it is only during the half- 
seasons, when there are few engagements 
and few people to visit on Saturday after- 
noons, that all the world can remember to 
rendezvous in the Monument Park between 
five and six o'clock. 

Mrs. Harrison's prolonged illness has been 
distressing and alarming to her friends. 
Grippe, pneumonia, and nervous prostration 
have succeeded one another, and her conva- 
lescence promises to be a very slow one. It 
was thought tft a quiet inshore sea-voyage, 
a loitering to and fro in protected stretches 
of Chesapeake Bay, would be the best nerve 
tonic to be found; but rain and fog brought 
on a return of her cough, and the President 
hurried her back to Washington. She will 
remain here now until the weather is settled 
and warm enough to make some mountain 
or sea-shore cottage desirable. All the plea- 
sant hospitalities planned for these spring 
months had to be set aside, and Mrs. Harri- 
son could only give her long-promised recep- 
tion to the Art Congress by proxy. 

The Art Congress brought new elements 
and interests into Washington life for the 
time its delegates were here, and those mem- 
bers should have felt much flattered and en- 
couraged by the attentions paid them. The 
busiest of people—legislators, politicians, 
men of letters, and society women—occupied 
the stage and filled the audience-hall of Co- 
lumbia University during the hours that the 
cause of free art was being urged. Hospi- 
talities were pressed from every side, and 
Messrs. Millet, Low, Butler, La Farge, Beck- 
with, Gilder, Chanler, Bierstadt, Sartain, 
Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Keith, Miss Theo Rug- 
gles, and a score more might have enjoyed a 
long stay. In the absence of the President 
and Mrs. Harrison, the entertainment became 
informal; but by their express wish Mrs. 
McKee made the afternoon at home as rep- 
resentative an affair as possible, and it was 
the most delightful of many non-official en- 
tertainments in the mansion. The wives of 
the cabinet officers and some twenty ladies 
of official and resident families formed a re- 
ceiving party that was equal to any number 
of strangers. The diplomatic corps respond- 
ed with evident pleasure to the invitation to 
meet American artists, and it was the most 
sociable and easily fused company. There 
were interesting groups scattered through 
the suite of state apartments and on the 
south pote, which commanded a view that 
caused every landscapist to long for his 
brushes. The scarlet coats of the marine 
band made one bright parterre in the green 
lawn that continues in green undulations to 
the base of the slender white monument. 
The river and the Virginia hills are in the 
background, and the visitors were enthusias- 
tic over the beautiful landscape framed in 
old elms that always hangs in the President's 
windows. Tea and ices were served in the 
state dining-room; the conservatory and or- 
chid-house were open to promenaders; and 
in this society, where political and diplomatic: 
lions chiefly roam, the artists were bowed 
down to by those very lions. As a result of 
these men making themselves so very agree- 
able, some women declared themselves op- 
pon to taking the duty off works of art, as, 

raving found out what an interesting thing 
an Art Con is—such a different _— 
from that other Congress that we nearly al- 
ways have with us—they wanted it to come 
another year, and comely bless society with 
new motives, new themes, and new interests. 

The Vice-President and Mrs. Morton re- 
ceived the company at the private view of 
the loan exhibition of the works of American 


artists at the Smithsonian Institution, which 
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was quite a social function, and the trustees 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery gave an evening 
reception and view of their treasures to the 
visitors. Mr. Thomas Waggaman, whose col- 
lection of modern paintings, Oriental ceram- 
ics, metal-work, and jade is so well known, 
entertained the visitors another afternoon; 
and in the evening Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Ffoulke 
opened their beautiful home, whose long sa- 
ton is hung with the famous Barberini tap- 
estries. r. Fioulke owns the largest and 
finest collection of tapestries in this country, 
and although built with a view to their show- 
ing, his house does not permit a quarter of 
them to be seen at one time. 

That extraordinary woman, Mrs. French- 
Sheldon, hurried into Washington one day 
to address the National Geographic Society, 
did so, and departed the following day, leav- 
ing people nearly as dazed by the amazing- 
ness of her performance as were those wild 
Africans to whom she appeared last summer. 
The Geographics and their guests having as- 
sembled, out walked the hardy explorer—the 
cireumnavigator of Lake Chelar, the woman 
Stanley—in the most contradictory guise; a 
small, brown-haired woman, not old, rather 
good-looking, and arrayed in a fine white 
gown, with lace flounces swinging full of red 
roses. She described her journey, and proved 
its remarkable features by a succession of 
lantern slides. Her expedition siands unique 
among African journeys, because undertaken 
at her own expense. As she went for her 
own pleasure and renown, it was quite rea- 
sonable that she should pay her own way, 
but one can count the other African jour- 
neys in the interests of science for which the 
explorer did sr around the hat, or be- 
seech kings g¢ y for territory to assume 
the cost. Ethnologists appreciated that a 
woman could gain an insight of family life 
that men explorers are barred from, and it 
rather tickled their fancy to think of this 
woman tramping at the head of a column of 
blacks, giving barbaric chiefs their first sight 
of white people’s state and splendor, and wel- 
comed joyfully where others have only fought 
their way. Her little pleasure trip, a mere 
summer stroll through Masai-land to fish in 
Lake Chelar is a unique and delightful epi- 
sode among the gloomy and grewsome tales 
of African exploration. Mrs. Sheldon’s hos- 
pitalities to her countrymen at her Richmond 
villa, where literary and artistic London so 
often assembles, have made her well known 
to many officials and residents here, and there 
were dinners enough awaiting her dating to 
have kept the lady lioness here for weeks. 
Nothing could persuade her to stay, and she 
returned immediately to Boston, where the 
book of her travels is in press, and in a short 
time returns to London to centre the so-called 
African set about her for a time, and then go 
on a round of country-house visits. 

The diplomatic corps are much in action of 
late, and events crowd one another in their 
circle. Baron Fava has returned from his long 
vacation, and is once more dean of his corps. 
The tears of rage that accompanied his de- 
parture were not as many as the tears of joy 
shed at his return, That voluntary gift of 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the families 
of the victims of the New Orleans riot has 
salved all wounds, and Italy and America are 
friends for ever and ever now. Baron Fava 
was a pent-up Utica for days after his return, 
and many dreaded another rupture of friend- 
ship if his excitement continued. The Baron 
could not find Secretary Blaine at the de- 
partment to arrange for the formal visit to 
the President, and when he finally put his 
finger on the Secretary of State, the Presi- 
dent had gone down the river. His temper- 
ature was nearly as high as during that time 
when he was pressing the Federal govern- 
ment to present him with the head of all 
New Orleans on a trencher; but, fortunately 
for President and country, the interview took 
ag and a millennium of peace with laly 

as begun. The French minister, M. Pate- 
notre, has been giving a series of dinners 
and musicales lately, and his porcelains and 
curios are the talk of the town, M. “ Pater- 
noster,” as a few eminent Americans have 
called him, twice represented his country in 
China, his second mission distinguished by 
the treaty of peace after the war in Tonquin, 
During that campaign he was much with 
his intimate friend Lieutenant Julian Viaud, 
and since coming to Washington, M. Pate- 
notre has been the least bit bored by being 
distinguished primarily as the friend of 
Pierre Loti. 

The Spanish Minister celebrated the birth- 
day of his baby sovereign by a dinner, and 
the British Minister did honor to the Queen's 
birthday by a dinner and bail—the latter the 
most imposing féte of the year and a novelty 
in such May celebrations at this legation. 
Society had waited in anticipation of this 
ball, and there were as many fresh and charm- 
ing gowns as at the beginning of a season. 
Sir Sulina Pauncefote and his family sail 
for England in June,and will spend the sum- 
mer at a German spa. A large number of 
the diplomats will spend the summer at New- 
port and Lenox, where they say they are bet- 
ter appreciated than in Washington. One 
of these ornaments of the corps has said: “I 
asked for this post because I thought I would 
like to marry one of the rich American girls 

had heard so much of. But I haven’t seen 
any in Washington that suit me. Perhaps L 
will find one at Newport or Lenox.” His 
frankness, at least, commends him, and the 
young girls at those resorts need not be mis- 
taken when he comes among them. as he is 


_ proverbial for plain-speaking. E. RB. 8. 
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MS peopl a canal is a line of 
1 black ooze, which crawls at the rear of 


factories and past the door yards of urvy 


think 


cabins, their refuse on its banks, and their 
reek in its water 

But he who wanders with it knows that a 
canal is a stream curving to the heart of 
meadow and wood; that the towpath is a 


grassy fringe; the heel-path a tangle of clem 
ind golden - rod; that the white 
ind the clouds and the trees above 
him look up again from beneath him, so that 
he floats between; that weirs make falling 
music; that now he is borne across a brook, 
now high over the current of a river 


atis, asters 
bridges 


Early in the morning our 
friends of the Delaphine - of 
Windsor lowered Crernegrosa as 
though she were an egg-shell, 


and helped down her people 
They said little; but their eyes 
questioned her to the next 
bend. So the children of the 
Old World, it may eyed 
Ulysses’s vanishing craft 

After the rain the land spar 
kled—happy farms upon the 
plain, overwatched by a line 
of northward-south ward trend 


be 


ing hills, and by towering 
cloud cumuli ‘We of the 
sky send greeting,” meadow 
larks piped down. ‘Hur 
rah! the litth boy shouted 
back Then he sang to our 
yaddling Isn’t it jolly to be all alone?” 
Ve thought it was,—alone with life and 


love,and naught superfluous. We, best, knew 
it to be Had we not at home drawn 
bolts upon the world, and still found it be- 
fore us at the hearth, babbling? 

Mowers stopped their whirring machines 
to gaze after us. Now we passed a house; 
a smiling woman ran out, and, with a pro- 
priety that savored of genius, waved a tea 
ot in honor of domesticity afloat. Sudden- 
y & meditative party of mules and a man 
appeared upon the towpath for harbingers; 
then a clumsy round prow, as of a Spanish 
galleon, loomed around a curve and came on 


rare 


slow, inevitable. The family aboard ran 
together to stare at us. Our camera stood 
ready; and we fixed it all—mules, boat, and 
people — against an exquisite curve of the 
bank 


Hi! look at the toy boat!” cried a girl, 
running with a baby from a group of cot 
tages. More children followed her; and the 
train, trotting beside us, brought us with dis- 
tinction to our first lock. 

The lock store stood at one side. Tins, 
pails, brooms, yellow oilers, dangling like de- 
funct seamen, ornamented the porch; and on 
a slab set up like a tombstone was this inscrip- 
tion Tea, coffee, sugar, spices, flour, crack- 
ers, lard, pork, fish, starch, cheese, kerosene, 
boots and shoes, MILK.” Dominic 
Dumas had his name writ above the door. 
He proved to be a genial old Irishman, be- 


tobacco 


fogged, at sight of us, with wonder 

Ain't ye ‘feared ye'll drown thim young 
wans?” he called down from the lever 
“Och, ay, I'll let ye up aisy!” 


The black gates swung open with a silent 
invitation. We entered. They closed behind 
us. Blocks of green polished slimy stone 
ten feet on either side. A boy caught 
the rope we threw, and passed it around a 
post chafed by many ropes into the sem 
blance of a South American idol. The cata 


rom 





“THE WHITE BRIDGES...LOOK UP 


BENEATH.” 


ract pouring over the upper gates slackened 
And, with a roar, a dozen streams came for- 
eing up from below in whirlpools that boiled 
over against each other, and spread back, and 
caught at Gernegross, and rocked and swung 
her, and strained her rope, and filled the 
place with foam, and flung up spray, and 
shouted riotously. But the stanch little 





CANOE TRIP 


il 


AGAIN FROM 


thing rose steadily until she lay at the cop- 
ing-stone, and bore us out into a land that, 
after that tumult, looked more than ever like 
a happy vision. While Dominic Dumas 
called after us 

“Where ye goin’? Glens Falls? 
whiles gettin’ there, thin!” 

Paddling on, we thought of weariness, 
then forgot it, and an hour after found our 
selves fresh again. That is the advantage of 
paddling. There is nostrain. The muscles 
soon play of themselves to the rhythm. Each 


Ye'll be 


day there is less effort in the lazy motion, 
wntil one fancies one might fall asleep, and 
still keep paddling on. 





ON THE TOWPATH. 


At the next lock, in the joy of our hearts, 
we delivered over our purse to the little boy. 
The store being thus open to him, he and the 
obsequious lock-man brought out a treasure 
of bananas, peanuts, gumdrops, and root 
beer. Which delicacies supplementing our 
locker, we nooned upon a sightly knoll. 





“CURVING TO THE HEART 


That afternoon we varied paddling with 
towing. It allowed of more intercourse with 
the people we met; and of the traveller's 
play. ‘‘Can you tell us the name of those 
hilis?” we would ask. ‘“‘ Dun’no’,” would be 
the usual answer. But one 
canal-man told us, “ You 
won't think much o’ them lit 
tle things when you see the 
big ones up yander.” Anda 
young farmer ‘‘ruther guess 
ed they were some belongin’s 
of the Green Mountings.” 

It was still early afternoon, 
while we were skirting a 
wood, that a quiet basin open- 
ed to us. Around it the trees 
rose tier on tier, and along 
their tops ran a whisper of 
invitation. Gernegross heard. 
Dragon-flies, preceding, guided 
her to 2 dam and a waterfall 
and a ruined mill-wheel. 

And. now, with the explorer’s 
ardor upon us, we ran about 
to find a clearing and the two 
trees for the tent. Quickly it was swung, 
and furnished for the night, and at the door 
the table set with each man’s complement of 
tins. Then, in a hollow lined with leaves, 
dry wood was heaped, and stakes set up, and 
our kettle swung on its chain, and an incense 
of cocoa and broiling ham sent up to the 
fauns and dryads. 


“The flap-jack,” proclaimed our captain 
then, ‘is the appropriate beginning of camp 
cookery. And t am he who can flap it!” 

Fine to hear was the little boy’s shriek as 
each cake fell over in the pan. But let no 
epicure dream that a recipe can impart the 
secret of that flavor. For it the gypsy fire 
is needed—and the canoeist’s appetite. 

As to how we rested: we had meant to lie 
and listen to the night sounds, to peep out 
and see the stars wheel, and surprise the 
trees at their gossip. But, inadvertently, we 
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But when Gernegross had been borne in a 
triumphal procession to the hotel stable, and 
we had gone that evening to watch the work 
of the huge illuminated lumber-mill, from its 
hoisting the log out of the black water to its 
Devil’s dance of the saws over the white 
plank, it was then that we caught, at last, a 
whisper—a message—the voice of the Adi- 
rondacks: ‘‘If storm, if toil, if weariness 
cannot daunt you, we count you worthy. 
Come up to the hills!” 

FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 





“LOOMED AROUND A CURVE AND CAME ON—SLOW, INEVITABLE.” 


closed our eyes—and the tent was yellow 
with morning light. 

As we went on up the canal the hills 
dropped behind us. Then one noon the first 
peak of the Adirondacks loomed up at the 
north, and summoned his brothers, and they 
rose along the horizon, and by sunset stood 
guarding their solitudes. hey had no 
friendly welcome for us. They sent a storm 
which chased away our golden weather. The 
land lay deserted, and we had it with the wet 
cows, and the birds calling back and forth. 
Why do people dislike to be out in the rain? 
The air is at its freshest; the senses are 
lulled by the monotony of sweet sounds and 
of quiet tints. The doctors should prescribe 
a rain cure for American nerves, where the 
patients shall sit apart in flannels and mack- 
intoshes and listen to the rain 

Next, the Glens Falls’ feeder gave us its 
thirteen successive locks to climb, while the 


OF MEADOW AND WOOD.” 


land fell one hundred and fifty feet behind 
us. And then a strong tide detained us, and 
kept us swinging around curves a full hour 
after we had descried the roofs and spires of 
Glens Falls against the cloudy mountains. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXIX.—NORTHERN ART AND BEAUTY.—@€) 
§ be ~ primitive painters of the school of 

Cologne were independent of all foreign 
influence; they were true inventors, and they 
cn yee works that are perfect in their 

ind, unique, and eternally interesting. 

Contemporaneously with the later evolu- 
tion of the mystic and idealist school of Co- 
logne, the mystic and realist school of Flan- 
ders came into existence and attained per- 
fection. The founder of this Flemish art 
was Van Eyck, whose work remains the most 
complete expression of the calm and gentle 
dream of these men, who were theologians 
as well as artists. The other great names of 
Flemish mystic art are, as we have already 
seen, Memling and Roger Vander Weyden, 
the latter being the great propagator of the 
expressive and technical formule which Van 
Eyck perfected. Towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century the influence of this supe- 
rior Flemish technique becomes visible in 
German art, and the purely sentimental gen- 
ius of Germany henceforward found its ex- 
pression hampered by technical preoccupa- 
tions that were foreign to the race; in other 
words, by the perfected processes and the real- 
istic tastes of the master painters of Bruges. 
Still, the spirit of the old Cologne school an 
imated Stephen Lochner (1380-1452), whose 
pictures may be seen at Munich in all their 
profound and mysterious charm, with their 
delicate and smiling virgins and their beauti- 
ful floral accessories. 

The other great German painters of the 
fifteenth century were all more or less imi- 
tators of the Flemish masters,with a varying 
degree of personality. Thus Martin Schon- 
gauer, of Colmar (1450-1488), who began as 
a pupil of Roger Vander Weyden, gradually 
became emancipated, and created figures that 
are full of German sentimentalism and ideal- 
ism, without, however, attaining the beauty 
of the mystic painters of Cologne. Never- 
theless, Martin Schongauer’s works, more es- 
pecially his wood-engravings, are full of 
charm and sentiment. Albert Ditrer (1471- 
1528) had a noble artist’s soul. He was, so 
to speak, the Leonardo da Vinci of Germany, 
a man of inexhaustible curiosity and univer- 
sal knowledge, whose work is an incessant 
attempt and rarely a complete achievement, 
except in the domain of drawing and engrav- 
ing, where he ranks with the most varied, the 
most skilful, and the most powerful masters. 
For our particular purpose, Direr is of sec- 





“WE VARIED PADDLING 
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ondary interest, because the type of German 
beauty which it was his constant endeavor 
to realize is singularly unpleasing, and not 
conducive to elegance. Hans Holbein the 
younger (1497-1543), on the contrary, com 
mands our attention as a great portraitist of 
women, but exclusively a portraitist, for in 
his religious compositions there is no reli- 
gious sentiment; his virgins and saints are 
simply exact representations of real person 
ages, executed with a technical skill and a 
sober mastery that have never been surpass- 
ed. A great portraitist, too, but little known 
to modern connoisseurs, was Bernard Strigel 
(1460-1528), a singularly penetrating observ- 
er of physiognomy and expression, superior 
even to Holbein in the originality and fresh- 
ness of his vision. The flesh of Strigel’s por- 
traits, of which there is an admirable speci- 
men at Munich, has a peculiar transparency, 
and seems absolutely palpitating with life. 
Next may be mentioned, among the great 
German masters, Cranach (1515-1586), Hans 
Burghmair (1473-1531), Martin Schaffner 
(1508-1541), and the great anonymous artist 
whose works gave us a pretext for this ex- 





A FRIENDLY 


cursion into the history of German painting, 
the Master of the ‘‘ Death of Mary.” This 
artist was probably born in Cologne, where 
he flourished between 1515 and 1530. He was 
a pupil of Jan Joest, of Calcar, and after- 
wards fell under the influence of Quentin 
Metsys. He also travelled in Italy, it is sup- 
posed, and various pictures attributed to him 
are to be found at Naples, Genoa, Modena, 
and Milan, The name by which he is known, 
‘Der Meister des Todes Mariii,” is derived 
from a picture of the ‘‘ Death of Mary,” of 
which the original is in the museum of Co- 
logne, and a replica in the Pinacothek at 
Munich, both pictures being most exactly 
and minutely drawn, and most varied and 
brilliant in color. His pictures are peculiar- 
ly interesting to us on account of the types 
of Northern beauty which they contain, and 
the many details of elegant costume and 
dainty attire. 

Such were the great names of the German 
Renaissance, a movement which in art, at 
least, was destined to produce incomplete re- 
sults, dominated as it was by the two facts 
of the influence of Italian art and of the 








CONSULTATION.—Drawn By Frank O. SMALL 


conversion of Germany to Protestantism. 
The religious and mystic painters of the fif- 
teenth century in Germany knew nothing 
about Italian art. Those of the sixteenth 
century, Diirer and his contemporaries, were 
haunted by the Italian ideal of formal beau- 
ty, and sought to create an equivalent Ger- 
man ideal which should be as pure in line as 
that of the Florentines, and as brilliant in 
color as that of the Venetians. The project 
was noble but vain, for it resulted only in 
imitation, and in the arbitrary glorification 
of a particular type of local beauty. Protes- 
tantism, on the other hand, after beginning 
with the fervor and gayety of Luther, soon 
lost its cheerful vision of life, drove the Vir- 
gin from her throne, and prohibited the rep- 
resentation of divine and holy beings, whom 
it banished pitilessly to a purely metaphys- 
ical heaven. So it came to pass that in the 
year 1600 there were no truly national paint- 
ers left in Germany. 

Meanwhile the mystic painting of the prim- 
itive Flemish painters of the fifteenth centur 
achieved its complete expression in the wor 
of the artists, who worked with almost equal 





excellence from Van Eyck down to Jean 
Bellegambe, of Douai. Then came the double 
influence of the Italian Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Materialism thereupon invaded 
art with the brutality of a parvenu; the ethe- 
rialized figures of the triptychs were replaced 
by types of grossness and vulgarity; the mys 
tic Virgin, with her close mouth and modest 
eyes, yielded up her throne to fresh, rosy, 
and immoderately fat Flemish belles; golden 
aureoles gave way to lace ruffs; the pious 
donors of old unclasped their hands, dis 
dained the protection of patron saints, and 
had themselves painted in the exercise of 
their municipal functions, or as presidents 
of corporations or companies of archers, In 
short, we come to the age of Rubens and 
Jordaens, the age of kermesses and declama- 
tory carnality, when the color, the drawing, 
and even the size of the pictures were gross, 
brutal, and vulgar. Amongst the Flemish 
artists who lived after the great period of 
the primitives one can name only Vandyck, 
whose work is the mirror of a fine and dis- 
tinguished nature, sensitive to all that is 
beautiful and elegant. 
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MADAME. 
BY LUCY ©. LILLIE. 


NGELINA TRAVERS had two genu- 

ine employments in life. She studied 
“art,” as her family called it, with a queer 
old man, an artist, who by his eccentricities 
created his own bushel under which to hide 
what was actual genius. He lived in a poor 
enough place in the New England village to 
which Angelina belonged, and the girl often 
felt sure he was in daily need; but he was of 
the pre-Raphaelite feeling about ——s 
connected with his work, and would spenc 
precious time begging of his two or three 
pupils to be sincere. ‘Don’t travesty the 
work of your Creator, my child,” he had said 
to Angelina early in her studies, and if it 
made the girl a trifle nervous lest she com- 
mit some glaring fault, yet she soon learned 
to appreciate her master’s deeper meanings. 
As she told the family at home, be seemed 
to put holiness into his work. His lodgings 
were scrupulously clean and painfully bare. 
The front room in the attic of Mrs. MeMul- 
lin’s house was the studio, fitted with but 
few accessories—in fact, litle more than the 
paraphernalia actually needed for his work; 
and while Miss Travers and young Folsom 
and Kitty Blair worked, he would pace the 
floor slowly, a fine figure for all his shabby 
garments, and, had but the young things 
known it. really gave them lectures which 
would have been valuable to academicians. 

“What do you suppose brought him here?” 
Ted Folsom asked Angelina one spring af- 
ternoon, as they were going home. “‘ He 
ought to be in some great centre,” 

‘* He?” scorned Angelina. ‘ Why, it isn’t 
in him. I may not make myself clear, Ted, 
but I feel sure he is not one to live in a 
crowd. And besides "—Angelina looked up 
into her companion’s handsome young face 
impressively—‘' I think he has a Adstory.” 

Ted laughed. ‘very one has that, my 
child,” he observed. “I believe Solomon 
must have said that. We all have histories; 
not printed, perhaps, or known to the world, 
but we would be very dull if we hadn't, even 
at twenty-one. It isn’t a question of time, 

ou see 
we I've no history,” said the girl, lightly. 
‘‘Of course I'm only nineteen; perhaps it 
will come next year, or the next. I don’t 
think I'm tragic enough, or I haven't enough 
of what they call temperament.” 

Ted looked straight ahead of him, in mo- 
mentary silence. ‘‘Give me the chance to 
make & happy history for you,” he said, in a 
quiet voice. ‘‘ You have made mine—long 
ago. 

But at this Angelina only turned away, 
and as soon as possible changed the subject. 
She and Ted had grown up, as one might 
say, close friends, with just a sufficient bond 
of kinship to warrant familiar speech; but 
of late Angelina had put a constraint upon 
their old fashion of free interchange of opin- 
ions, which had certainly helped both lives, 
and given stimulus to what was best in each. 
Ted knew that the girl understood his feel- 
ing as well as if he had been more gifted in 
speech concerning it, and he knew her loyal, 
true heart. Since she did not actually “say 
him nay,” he took hope; and the fact that he 
was a struggler in the world of fortune, and 
she an heiress, affected him not at all, for 
the best of all reasons. He could offer her 
the highest, tenderest part of his nature, of 
his life, and be thought no more of her mon- 
ey than Romeo might of Juliet’s. Just what 
the outcome of it all would be, no one could 
say. Ted knew it was for Angelina to speak. 

** Now for Madame d’Auteille,” Angelina 
remarked, as they neared a large white frame 
house, set in gardens that were the delight of 
all Templetown. 

An air of dignity, seclusion, peeny 
pride, marked it; and yet the occupant, Mad- 
ame d’Auteille, had only rented it from a rel- 
ative for a year. The lady was Angelina’s 
other “occupation ”’—as agreeable a one as 
that in the studio of George Hawthorn, but 
quite different in character. Every other 
day the young girl brought her bright cheery 
presence into Madame d'Auteille’s sick-room ; 
pot that she was much of a sufferer, but she 
was G¥ippled and nearly blind. It was Dr. 
Travers, Angelina’s father, who had learned 

“of the Anglo-French lady's loneliness and 
almost morbid seclusion when he was called 
in W attend ber, and going home, had said, 
** Lin”’—his pet name for the girl—*‘ 1 want 
you to see a patient of mine who needs your 
kind of doctoring more than mine.” 

And the same day ushered Angelina into 
the beautiful if dim drawing-room where 
Madame d Auteille, in her easy-chair, sat near 
the fire. The two looked at each other as 
they clasped hands. Angelina's face, fresh 
as a flower, girlish, blooming, and radiant, 
bent above the older woman's with a new 
charm. One of those quick, keen intuitions 
as to the fitness of a friendship which we all 
have at times, lighted ber blue me with 
something beautiful to see; and the other, 
raising a face which no ilmess had deprived 
of beauty, responded in a look. Madame 
@Auteille was perhaps fifty-five; but in 
spite of lameness and failing sight, there 
was a spirituality in the thin fine lines, an 
air of natural nobility about brow and lips. 
Even the pose of her head on shoulders ex- 
quisitely formed, even though veiled in black 
lace of the daintiest cy feet the velvet 

wn, yet, as Angelina nent. made one 
elieve what Madame d’Auteille as a court 
belle must have been. 

They were soon good friends; and then it 
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came to be Angelina’s custom to make con- 
stant visits to her new friend; to chat with 
her on all manner of topics; to read aloud; 
to amuse and brighten what it always struck 
Angelina was a very lonely although luxuri- 
ous life. The large house csomed too vast 
for one woman and her servants to live in; 
the rooms seemed, as Ted said, only full of 
echoes; no voice to break the stillness but 
that of the calm elderly woman, unless An- 
gelina or Ted came over. 

** Now do you know,” the young girl said 
to Ted, in a—of late—unusual burst of con- 
fidence, “I'm wondering about madame. 
Why is she in this village and all alone, and 
with all her money? She doesn’t enjoy life, 
that is easily seen. She just dears with it as 
an infliction.” 

** Ask her,” said Ted, lazily. 
minds anything you say.” 

Angelina looked at him-for a moment to 
see if there were earnest meaning in his 
words, and a look in his dark eyes convinced 
her that, lacking in eloquence as he often 
seemed to her alert senses, he thought every- 
thing out very cleverly before expressing him- 
self. She attended to a few of her household 
duties, being, as a motherless, only child, 
mistress of the doctor’s fine old brick man- 
sion on the main street, and Jeaving Ted in 
the garden, with an injunction to be sure and 
take supper with the doctor, started for ma- 
dame's house. There was something keenly 
on her mind besides this visit. Hawthorn, 
the eccentric but wonderful man, as the girl 
thought him, with his absolute sense of truth 
and honor, was ill. She had seen him that 
morning—haggard lines about lips and eyes; 
a peculiar pallor. Even the lack of any ap- 
pearance of home comfort in the studio told 
the story. 

**I shouldn't wonder,” reflected Angelina, 
as she opened her white lace parasol with a 
little shake, expressive of her feelings—‘ I 
really wouldn’t wonder if he is hungry. 
But then his pride! 1 can’t offer him any- 
tuing.” 

Down the street she went with rapid steps, 
her head held high, as was her custom when 
debating any perplexing question, and sud- 
denly there came an inspiration. She knew 
what to do now. 

There was more than her usual energy 
and cheerfulness in the girl’s manner when 
she rang madame’s bell, and was ushered 
into the wide quiet hall and the drawing- 
room fragrant with the delicious scents 
from the June garden. Madame was in her 
usual place since the warm weather had set 
in—her deep easy-chair in the window; near 
her, the low shining ebony table, on which 
her dainty work-basket, her various small 
trifles, such as during the day she might 
need, were placed. Angelina admired these 
objects immensely. Very little of the artis- 
tic existed in Templetown; everything was 
of the solid and severe order. Even with 
her own keen sense of the beautiful, she had 
hardly known how to alter her father’s house 
—to change its traditional primness. Madame 
d’Auteille’s ebony table held the daintiest 
of Sévres bowls—one, in which roses were 
always fresh; the other, jewelled and enam- 
elled, in which were her pens and pencils, 
her crested seal; and on a little silver tray, 
which had for a centre piece a miniature of 
the Empress Josephine, she would, while 
talking, from time to time lay down her 
gold vinaigrette and the exquisitely fine 
cambric handkerchiefs, which were fresh as 
the roses in the Sévres jar. Her writing- 
tray of finest bronze fascinated Angelina. 
The tall candlesticks at either side, with 
their pink lights; the delicately colored seal- 
ing- wax; the various accessories, not all 
merely for comfort, but for luxury —all 
seemed part of a life which was different 
from anything Angelina Travers had ever 
known, and seemed to put her own Puritan 
ways in a chill setting. Yet to imitate ma- 
dame’s elegancies, her instinctive or born 
grace of living, would not have been possi- 
ble. It was as much a part of madame’s 
charming individuality as the way she wore 
her jewels, or draped her shoulders in the 
fine old lace... There was never affectation. 
Had she been asked how to do it, she would 
have been completely at a loss for an answer. 
As well ask her why her skin was so deli- 
cately fair, her hair still so richly brown, her 
walk, in spite of the lame foot, so graceful. 
It was all just of herself or her inherit- 
ed tendency. refore it seemed even to 
brave Angelina rather audacious on this 
June evening to deliberately question ma- 
dame about her earlier life; to ask details of 
a past which, as she told herself, might be a 
history. Yet Ted’s quiet “ She never minds 
anything ” was assurance in itself. 


** She never 


sa 
Ted might seem dull to the general world. 
Angelina might feel vexed with him a dozen 
times a week, yet she knew in her heart that 
his mind worked in finer channels than her 
own, that for downright good sense he went 
far beyond the other men whom she knew. 
No pair of brown eyes ever had a look more 
honest in them than Ted Folsom’s. Ange- 
lina might enjoy tormenting him, but she ap- 
preciated her old friend's worth and wisdom. 

“This is charming, my child,” Madame 

d’Auteille Be , as An gd og 
ray-gowned figure ap n the door- 
wer. “If you tad not come, I would have 
sent for you.” 

She touched the bell on her table, and her 
maid quickly answered. The old French 
woman, so Jong with madame, carried away 
Miss Travers’s hat and , and then 
Angelina sat down in her own little nook 


near madame’s chair. It was a cozy place. 

It invited confidences, and at the same 

time seemed suggestive of the delicate re- 

omg which enfolded Madame d’Auteille’s 
2. 


Very soon Jeanne served tea—another 
feature in madame’s quietly ordered daily 
life which fascinated rl. It was not 


supper—that came later, in the long dining- 
room beyond—it was simply what madame 
called ‘‘a refection,” and consisted of cakes 
such as Templetown had never known, of 
tea poured out in the finest of porcelain cups, 
of some indescribable wafers and comfits. 
Old Pierre, madame’s cook (or, as he would 
prefer being called, chef), certainly had an 
epicurean idea of living, although he bemoan- 
ed the fact that there was so little opportu- 
nity for displaying his talents to society. 
Angelina had entirely subjugated him by 
praising his work more than once; and when 
she dined with madame, he exerted his ut- 
most skill, thereby still further making Miss 
Travers feel that life had a luxurious side 
she had so far missed. 

** Was it like this always?” said Angelina, 
unexpectedly, and laying down her cup. Her 
fair young face was lifted to madame’s in the 


f nt dusk, with inquiry but no intrusive 
look in the eyes. 


Madame hesitated for a moment, glanced 
around, and then, with her usual quickness 
of perception, answered: “‘ Oh, my dear child, 
you mean = life? No—no, indeed.” Ma- 
dame pau a moment, and then leaning 
back, continued: ‘‘ Perhaps since you see me 
lame, and with my eyes nearly failing me, 
you cannot realize that at your age I was 
leading the life of—well, a butterfly. No- 
thing was too gay or brilliant for me; but, I 
see now, all my impulses were worldly. You 
know my mother was French, my father Eng- 
lish, but all my education was Continental; 
so I grew up with an idea that marri 
should mean money, luxury, every material 
comfort.” 

To Angelina’s disappointment, Jeanne ap- 
peared at this moment with letters which 
madame had to glance over. Meanwhile the 
girl, who was waiting for the rest of the 
story, leaned forward in the open window, 
and thought a little of and for herself. What 
was it she had dreaded in yielding to Ted’s 
persuasions? That the life of a brilliant so- 
cial world would not be hers. Money had 
been hers in plenty, but it had brought her 
nothing of a life she fancied should include 
all that was delightful, bewildering, dazzling. 
Marriage with Ted might, probably would, 
mean social stagnation; but now madame’s 
story was resumed: 

“Let me show you my portrait in those 
days.” A small casket near by was opened, 
and Madame d’Auteille took out a miniature. 
How easy it was to see the beauty of the 
girl, and the beauty of this middie age! 

or the painted face Angelina looked upon 
was exquisitely charming, delicately lovely, 
and that in life before her was only a soften- 
ed, chastened, if older picture of the same. 
Madame smiled gently as she saw Angelina 
looking from the portrait to ber own coun- 
tenance 

“ Yes, that was once this old woman, my 
child,” said madame, taking with a white 
pees hand one of the rich red roses. “I 
ove these, because—do you know why?— 
they have taught me a real lesson in life.” 
Another pause, and Angelina’s expressive 
eyes seemed to compel madame to on. 
** My mother—one of the old régime—urged 
me forward in the world. One parti after 
another was proposed. I, like a puppet in 
the affair, only questioned vaguely; nothing, 
1 was made to feel, was good enough for me. 
I had had social triumphs, but I craved more. 
Suddenly something like a star from heaven 
fell in my way. Do you know, little one, 
what it was? Reallove! Ahme! It would 
have been love and poverty combined—per- 
haps not actual want, but endurance of life 
without its luxuries. The choice was given 


me. He came one day, and in my parents’ 
presence asked me again to marry him. An- 
gelina, you little know what I felt! In spite 


of my worldliness, my vain belief in self, 
all my heart went out to my poor suitor. 
And then—” 

“Yes?” whispered the girl. 

“There came before me the thought of re- 
signing all that was lovely to me in life, for 
my parents agreed if I married him, I was 
lost to them forever. I often recall that 
half-hour’s hesitation. It seems now as 
though it included all the decisions of life, 
all the pivots in the wheel. He watched 
me as they talked. Such earnest eyes! He 
said—these were his very words—‘ Celine, 
think what I offer: an honest love, a life’s 
fidelity, and with you I will be famous. 
Think, child, what you are throwing away 
if you give me up.’ Angelina, a t turn- 
ed the scale. Almost at that moment the 
carriage of Baroness de Villiers drove up; 
the baroness was announced, My love of 
her world came against every other thought. 
I held out my hand, and * Max, -by 
forever.’” 

“* And was that the end?” Angelina asked, 
timid from feeling the story so strongly. 

Madame smiled. ‘‘ The end? Chile. there 
has never been, never can be,an end. Ac- 
cording to 2 goed wishes, | married M. 
d’Auteille. e was chivalrous, kind, - 
erous, but it was one of those mistakes which, 


I think, must make the very angels weep.” 
“And he?” said Angelina, softly. 
“He? Only once have I seen him. 
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nothing could be said. ey worldly-wise 
es * had ended all, I was the wife 
of a good man.” 


Angelina was silent, but because 
her heart was too full. ee oe oe for 
a few moments, then madame said, in a 
chan voice: 


* Winns cia nonsense am I talking? 

child, let us have a little walk in the 
before it is absolute y night-time, 
supper will be ready.” 

Angelina knew how to wrap a soft shawl 

carefully about her friend, how to put the 
black lace fichu over her head, and to offer 
her young arm for the older one to lean upon; 
and then through the dusky paths of the 
sweetold-fashioned garden they strolled about 
almost in silence. 
. Angelina felt decidedly moved to a roman- 
tic view of all things—the flowers, dusky in 
hue, but rich in fragrance, the soft coming of 
the early stars. 

** It’s a lovely world,” the girl exclaimed, 
suddenly, a sense of what God made for all 
His creatures moving and thrilling her. 

She raised her face to the summer sky, 
darkening now, but showing those ‘‘ patines 
of bright gold” slowly, one by one—a troop, 
as it were, of the sentinels from the far won- 
derful beyond. 

Madame turned and looked at her young 
— with exquisite tenderness. 

**My child,” she half whispered—yet her 
voice always held vibrant tones—‘‘/ know 
more than you think. You want distinction. 
You fancy a life of dazzling social triumph 
is the very Ultima Thule of ambition. Do 
you think I have watched you and loved 

ou these months for nothing? Don’t turn 
rom an honest pure devotion, from what 
may be your best happiness, simply to gratify 
an ambition which fades sooner than these 
flowers, and leaves—what? Dead Sea fruit, 
is it not?” 

They had paused on one of the terraces, 
and Angelina, holding ber friend’s hands 
closely, sat down, looking up into the lovely 
elderly face above hers. 

“You mean—Ted—of course,” she whis- 
pered. And the girlish head bent down in 
sudden shame at sense of that which had 
kept driving true love out of her life. ‘* Yes, 
dear madame, you are right. I have felt 
Ted did not care for what I do, or at least 
what I would like to; and even being in your 
house and with you has made me long for it 
more. It is—the—what they call westhetic 
side of life, is it not?” 

adame smiled and pressed the girl's fin- 
gers. ‘A true love brings that, dear. Re- 
member, I speak out of a sad experience.” 

There was a sudden movement in the hedge- 
row near them, and a familiar voice called 
out: 

“Ts that you, Lin? Here's a note from 
dear old Hawthorn. Read it quickly and 
come.” And with that Ted’s fine young fig- 
ure and honest face came in view. 

Angelina turned quickly, and without an- 
swering, read the note. But at the end she 
raised a pale face to madame’s. 

** He’ says,” she faltered, ‘‘ bring Madame 
d’Auteille with you. But why?” ; 

“Don’t lose time,” urged practical Ted. 
‘*He is very ill, the McMullin boy said. 
Madame, I have a carriage here. Will you 
come?” 

Very carefully they helped her into the 
carriage, and almost in silence drove through 
the darkening streets. But Angelina had 
explained that it was to her drawing-master's 
house they were going. How chill and bare 
it seemed! And there he lay on his bed, still 
and pale, but with a strange radiance in his 
eyes. As they entered, he held out his hands. 

“Celine,” he said, in an eager voice, ‘*I 
sent for you—because it is the end. I came 
here—to find you, just to be near you. How 
I have waited for you this spring!” 

Ted and Angelina, without a word, drew 
back. Madame was on her knees at the sad 
bedside. 

**Max,” she murmured, “how could I 
tell? How did I know?” 

**T took another name, of course,” was the 

nile answer. “I worked and hoped, but 

t has lasted all my life—not a broken one, 
dear, because I have striven to do my best— 
but—with you—” 

There was a break in the voice. Angelina 
was crying, and Ted, with infinile gentle- 
ness, led her from the room. 

I think it was months later that all of ma- 
dame’s story was told. How the ‘* Max” of 
her early days was he who had come to Tem- 
were knowing of her residence there— 

ow he had thought she knew of it—had, as he 
said, watched, worked, and ho ; but those 
who knew him best were well aware even a 
disappointed life had not made it a broken 
oO 


Come, 
then 


ne. 

When Angelina and Ted were married 
some time later, she was ee ey at a bit of 
ger sentiment he displayed. Some of 

r bridal flowers were missing, and when 
ms came home from a happy honey-moon, 
Ted, in his quiet fashion, answered the ques- 
tion concerning them: 

“Oh, when you put your bouquet and 
some other flowers down on the table, it oc- 
curred to me as—well, rather fitting, you see, 
to send them to dear old Hawthorn’s grave; 
a sort of message to him, dear, for he surely 
brought me you.” 

Angelina did not for a moment answer, 
but her eyes certainly were misty when she 
said, ‘Ted, I wish I'd always understood you 
better, you boy, but now—remember— 
we madame this first evening.” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SAUCES. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


‘THE story has been _ and requoted 

of the French traveller who complained 
that in England he found twenty-four reli- 
gions and but one sauce. 

Were he, or one of his compatriots, to come 
to America to-day, he would find that the in- 
fluence of French cookery has familiarized 
the bon-vivant with as great a variety of 
sauces as could be produced in Paris itself. 
The well-trained cook has dozens of these 
appetizing compounds at her spoon’s end, 

our numerous excellent restaurants and 
hotels have done their share in introducing 
sauces to the wealthy American public. 

But in the homes of the people of moderate 
means, who keep but one or two servants, 
sauces are practically unknown. Drawn 
butter is served with certain meats and vege- 
tables, an alleged ‘‘ brown gravy ""—a greasy, 
uninviting-looking fluid, as often as not of 
the grayish tint that betrays the unbrowned 
flour used in thickening it— accompanies 
roast meats and poultry, and, occasionally, 
mint sauce makes its appearance in the com- 
pany of spring lamb. This is all. Of the 
delicacy and piquancy of bechamel, Hol- 
landaise, mushroom, Soubise, and of a num- 
ber of other sauces, there prevails a lamen- 
table ignorance. 

The very word sauce seems to have power 
to strike terror to the heart of the ordinary 
cook. She thinks nothing of making cake; 
pies are to her a mere bagatelle; while pud- 
dings, baked and boiled, she takes as a matter 
of course. But suggest to her that she should 
make a bechamel or Hollandaise sauce for the 
fish, a tomato sauce for the veal - cutlets, or 
a Madeira sauce for fillet of beef, and mark 
her look of dismay. 

Now the truth is that the difficulties of 
making really good sauces are greatly over- 
estimated. When the secret of compound- 
ing an ordinary white sauce, or drawn butter, 
as it is sometimes called, is once grasped, all 
print, so to speak, is open to the cook, for all 
sauces are made upon the principle that regu- 
Jates the manufacture of this one. Brown or 
Spanish sauce, which is the other ‘‘ mother 
sauce,” to use the French term, is made in 
the same fashion, although with other ingre- 
dients; and of these two, all sauces with sim- 
ple or high-sounding names are only modifi- 
cations and variations. 

Sauces add so much to the savoriness and 
elegance of even simple dishes that they well 
repay any study bestowed upon them. There 
are a few that should be learned by any one 
who desires to familiarize herself with fine 
cookery, and in the hope that knowledge of 
their simplicity may rob them of some of 
their terrors, recipes for them are given be- 
low. 

White Sauce—One table-spoonful butter. 
1 table-spoonful flour,"1 cup milk, salt and 
white pepper to taste. Melt the butter in a 
small granite or porcelain-lined saucepan. 
Stir in the flour, taking care that this does not 
brown. When the mixture begins to bubble, 
pour in the milk (it is better to have this 
warm), and stir until it thickens. Should it 
be too stiff (and one brand of flour thickens 
more than another), add a little more milk. 
Season just as you take it from the fire. 

Bechamel Sauce (for meat).—One table- 
spoonful butter, 1 table-spoonful flour, half 
a pint well-seasoned and strained white stock 
from boiled veal or chicken, 1 gill cream. 
Cook butter and flour together as in making 
white sauce. When they thicken well, add 
the cream, and take at once from the fire. 

Bechamel Sauce( for fish)—Make in the same 
manner as the foregoing, substituting for the 
half-pint of white stock the same amount of 
fish stock, made by putting the bones and 
trimmings of a fish with a bunch of sweet 
herbs, salt, pepper, a slice of onion, and one 
of carrot in a quart of water, and boiling this 
down to half a pint. Add the gill of cream 
to this also. 

Oyster Sauce.—One table-spoonful butter, 1 
table-spoonful flour, 1 gill oyster liquor, 1 
gill rich milk or cream, 1 dozen small oysters, 
half teaspoonful lemon juice. Heat the oys- 
ter liquor to boiling, and cook the oysters in 
it about three minutes, till they begin to 
plump. Take them out, strain the liquor, 
put it with the milk, and pour both upon 
the butter and flour when they have reached 
the bubbling-point in the saucepan. Stir all 
until thick, and then drop in the cooked oys- 
ters, each cut into three pieces. Take from 
the fire at once, and add seasoning and lem- 
on juice. This is good with boiled or baked 
fish or boiled fowl. 

Soubise Sauce.—To a cup of white sauce, 
thade as directed above, add 2 medium- 
sized onions, which have previously been 
boiled tender and chopped fine. Good with 
mutton, boiled or roasted. 

Sauce.—Make as directed for white 
sauce, substituting boiling water for the milk. 

Sauce Piquante (for )—Make a half- 
pint of butter sauce. Just before it is need- 
ed, pour it upon a whipped egg. Return to 
the saucepan, and leave this on the fire for 
one min\.te, stirring steadily. Take it off, 
and add to the sauce a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, capers, and picked gherkins, a salt- 
spoonful of mustard wet to a paste with a 
little water and a few drops of onion juice. 
Send to table at once, as it is likely to curdle 
if allowed to stand. 

Brown Sauce,—One table-si ful flour, 
1 table-spoonful butter, half-pint highly 
seasoned brown stock. Cook the butter and 
flour together in a saucepau until they are a 
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light brown, stirrin; Praga 5 Add to 
them the stock, and stir until it thickens. 
This sauce is to some tastes improved by 
the addition of a teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce or walnutcatsup. If the flour is 
browned before cooking, it will expedite the 
process of making the sauce. - 

Mushroom Sauce.—One table-spoonful 
browned flour, 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 gill 
brown stock or gravy, 1 gill mushroom liq- 
uor, half-cup mushrooms each cut into three 

ieces, 1 table-spoonful brown sherry. Cook 
utter and flour together, stirring in the 
mushroom liquor, stock, and sherry. When 
the sauce is thick and smooth add the mush- 
rooms, cook three minutes longer, and serve. 
hn is with fillet of beef or with beef 

e. 
ise Sauce.—Half-pint brown sauce, 1 


Bordelaise 
gill claret, 1 teaspoonful scalded and chopped 


onion, a little pepper. Simmer the ingredi- 
ents together for fifteen minutes, strain, and 
serve. 

Sauce Chitedubriand.—To a sauce Borde- 
laise, prepared as directed above, add a table- 
spoonful of flour worked into a table-spoon- 
ful of butter, a teaspoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, and a half-teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Simmer for five minutes, and serve. This is 
very fine with fillet of beef, broiled or roasted. 

n Sauce Piquante.—Brown two small 
sliced onions in a table-spoonful of butter, 
and add to them a half-pint of brown sauce 
and two table-spoonfuls of hot water. Cook 
together twenty minutes, strain it, and add 
to it half a teaspoonful of mustard worked 
to a paste with a teaspoonful of vinegar. 
Serve at once. 


KITTY NEAL. 


N a sudden the wind is awake, 
And the orchard is snowing— 
In clouds from the apple-tree boughs 
The white petals are blowing; 
The pease are ready to bloom, 
And the clover is growing. 


So long by her basket of work 
Kitty Neal had been sitting 

That a fever danced in her feet 
Of desire to be flitting; 

And her grandmother close at her side 
Was asleep at her knitting. 


Ah, what if a lad at the gate 
For your coming were waiting? 

If the May were just at its prime, 
And the orioles mating? 

Should a maiden with love in her looks 
Be too long in debating? 


As still as a bird from the bough, 
She is gone from her station. 

**Poor Will has been waiting so long! 
And to wait is vexation.” 

Two hearts at her coming beat high 
With a loving elation. 


So kisses and true-lovers’ vows 
And white petals were snowing 
At the gate of the orchard that day; 
Then back to her sewing; 
And her grandmother, waking at last, 
Never knew of her going. 
Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R. ALDRICH. 
Vi. 


N dealing with children, a great deal lies 
in knowing what not to do. We have 
seen that we are not to instruct before we 
develop, and that we do rot require belief 
when knowledge is possible. We have also 
seen that in our methods for development a 
great deal of instruction is unconsciously 
included; but we may have abundant in- 
struction with very little or no development. 
The memory is taxed to the exclusion of the 
esthetic nature, mechanical skill, and what, 
in forcible language, we call common-sense. 
Neither are moral insight and integrity of 
character included in this worship of the 
memory or intellect. But, again, how shall 
we make our thought live in our work? 
And again we answer, first be convinced 
that there are laws that control the growth 
of the understanding and affections, and 
that when we work in obedience to these 
laws all creation works with us, and. success 
is therefore inevitable; but when we work 
in opposition to them, we work single-handed 
and alone against fearful odds. We only 
work to advantage when we work in unison 
with the laws of the universe. Then let our 
belief rise into the atmosphere of faith that 
what we believe in can be done, and the vic- 
tory is ours. 
merson says, “Great thoughts attract 
great events,” making thought the great 
power in life; and Lowel completes the 
story by saying, “’Tis only God can be had 
for the asking”—the highest and best, the 
easiest of all things on earth to reach, if we 
only know it. 

Wiser methods must be the result of a 
correct understanding of child nature. We 
must learn that work and thought must re- 
produce each other if we would follow na- 
ture’s way, and that this process must begin 
in the nursery with the dawning intelligence. 
In this way shall we build our foundation 
for that state of society which will give us 
fewer paupers and criminals, and fewer 
wasted lives in the higher walks of life. 
The most important things in this science of 
childhood we can al) be learning daily, if we 
will, and the teachers shall be the children 


themselves, the only condition being that in 
judging and studying them we shall see from 
their level, and appreciate their mental and 
moral horizon. 

If we should do this, we would be surprised 
at the outlook, and probably reconstruct our 
ideas of children’s faults, and the measure of 
our surprise would be largely in favor of 
= children. aa 4 

sweet lit rl, htful beyond her 
years, said to her ies you got” 
to do something which had previously been 
talked of as necessary to be done. The mo- 
ther very gently reproved the child; but 
when the “ got” was repeated with empha- 
sis, the reproof was strengthened by the ex- 
pression of sorrow that her little girl should 
speak so peremptorily to her mother. And 
it was a day or two before she found out 
that the child meant “‘ forgot,” and was sim- 
ply reminding her mother of what she had 
said ought to be and had not beendone. The 
child knew the meaning of forgot, but had, 
in her vocabulary, retained only the last 
syllable. Here were hours of wonder and 
uestioning to the baby under the imputa- 
tion of being rude to her mother; and it was 
all the more a weight on the little brain and 
heart because she could not understand or 
express her dilemma. 

A little boy who had never heard at home 
anything but the purest language, and had 
played but little with other children, and 
whose mother meant, above all things, to be a 
model to her children, told his mother one 
day that the G— D—— cows were in the 
yard, referring to some cows that were pas- 
tured near, and had broken loose. She was 
surprised, but his serious look arrested any 
reproof for the moment; but the boy, becom- 
ing anxious about the cows, repeated the 
sentence, and she told him it wasn’t pleasant 
to hear that. He in turn was surprised, and 
asked why. She answered that they were 
not nice words to say, and reminded him 
that he had never heard her or his father 
use such words. He looked greatly puzzled, 
and said, ** But, mamma, isn’t Damn, God’s 
last name?” He had heard these words 
somehow, and as he knew nothing of pro- 
fanity, took them literally. Having been 
brought up to have great reverence for God, 
and taught that He made everything, and 
not being familiar with the human owner- 
ship of the cows, he knew they belonged, as 
everything else did, to God, and, thanks to 
his careful training, would not show such 
disrespect to God as to leave off His last 
name. 

One very indulgent father gave his little 
boy the only whipping he had ever had from 
him because he said, ‘‘ You are a block head, 
father.” The boy had that day learned how 
to make a man out of blocks, and being full 
of interest in this new acquisition to his 
knowledge, he was comparing real heads 
with the one he had made from blocks. The 
father had a peculiarly square forehead, and 
the innocent boy saw with delight that his 
block man was not so absurd, after all. 

These are samples of the entanglements 
that surround our chiidren daily through our 
misapprehension of their point of vision. 

Children who are sensitive brood over this 
misapprehension and injustice, and are made 
morbid by it, possibly sulky and stubborn, 
and the more robust natures rebel inwardly, 
till a defiant and belligerent attitude becomes 
a habit, and this means character, thus trans- 
forming the most valuable elements of man- 
hood and womanhood into qualities unfor- 
tunate for the possessor and unlovely for the 
world. Besides,they occupy the ground to the 
exclusion of the better and higher growth. 

A little boy of fine quality for character 
had a baby sister come into the home, and 
was immediately told by the father that now 
his nose was broken, that he couldn’t sit in 
mamma’s lap any more, and other things of 
the same nature. So the baby was not a wel- 
come guest to the boy, and he showed his 
honest resentment on all these occasions. 
This soon became a source of amusement to 
the household, and the baby was often spoken 
of before visitors in order to bring out these 
spirited dramas in the child. I need not sa 
that in addition to creating a belligerent spirit 
out of = honest material, thus giving a 
wrong direction to his power at the outset 
of life, the brotherly love and pride that 
would otherwise have been born in his heart 
with the birth of the baby sister, enriching 
beyond words to tell, for love is a protecting 
halo, were smothered by this teasing. And 
for the sole reason that the parents and 
friends imagined they were getting fun out 
of it. Possibly this is an extreme case, but 
there is a great deal of this kind of teasing 
done to children. And when grown people 
will do this for fun, is it any wonder that 
small boys will pull their sisters’ dolls to 
pieces and tantalize them in various ways, 
and call it fun? Or that they torture ani- 
mals to see them writhe and squirm, under 
the impression that they are getting fun out 
of the proceeding? 

There are few children at ten years old who 
are not burdened with an excess of self-con- 
sciousness, or an attitude of self-defence, or 
both—the result of our taking for granted 
that they must be constantly pruned and 
bent to our notions of school and society re- 
quirements. We forget that in sucrificing 
individuality we lose that force and beauty 
that belong to an original pattern, and put 
in its place one without special grace, and 
liable to weaken with adv: 


ancing years, 
= to society mediocrity and obleonniiy 
of strength and unity. 
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We can easily believe, if we study children, 
that when their activities do not run in line 
with our wishes, it is not, primarily, from 
love of mischief, but that they-are following 
the impulse to grow from within by doing 
and seeing the result. And with an earnest- 
ness that promises well for the future if turn- 
ed in the right direction, they simply do with 
their might what their hands find to do; and 
they need direction and help, not criticism or 
blame. Children enjoy our interest and sym- 
pathy in their play, and are enriched by our 
just commendation, and I am sure we should 
commend more freely and censure far less 
than we do if our eyes were opened to see 
children as they really are. 

The normal training of teachers ought to 
include, first of all, the study of development 
in its threefold aspect, and how to give chil- 
dren concrete things to make relations with 
and get results from. Teachers should also 
learn that the power to think clearly and 
understand is more valuable than any ac- 
quirement from books, and that books, as a 
rule, should be given only in obedience to a 
conscious want, to describe by picture and 
story what has already been presented to the 
child in the alphabet of things, and awaken- 
ed an interest, This will make learning a 
delight to the child. 

Instruction to be of highest value must 
bear the same relation to the mental faculties 
that food bears to the body. If wholesome 
food is given to gratify a healthy appetite, it - 
will be Sigested vaad gy ay | assimilated and 
produce good blood, but forced upon the 
stomach without this appetite, even the best 
food will not assimilate,and given for any 
length in this way on A apa disorder. 

Children love knowl naturally, as they 
love to eat. Who can doubt this who has 
seen a child investigating a trunk or closet, 
drawer or box, for something new? The 
mental faculties require their nourishment as 
surely as the a needs food, and when 
there is no appetite for knowledge, something 
is wrong, and it is the part of wisdom to in- 
quire if the supply we have furnished has 
not been injudicious in quantity or quality, 
or been given at the wrong time. 

We are justly proud of our public school, 
and mean that it shall lead our civilization; 
but we also feel that there is a fearful lack 
even in the best society, of a more cultivated 
understanding and a greater integrity, not to 
speak of the helplessness, inefficiency, and 
crime that stalk or creep about through every 
strata of civilization. And we feel that this 
age, with all its wisdom and far-reaching ip- 
fluences, lacks yet a deeper knowledge an‘ 
greater love to search out and apply ar. edu- 
cation that shall enter into the fibre of our 
lives for healing and renewing, not as now to 
be put on as a garment. 

Feeling the great need of larger results, we 
have incre the range of studies in the 
high-schools, sparing no expense or trouble 
to make them models in every respect, and 
yet the results are no more satisfactory. We 
still have the same proportion of third and 
fourth rate workmen in every department of 
brain or hand labor. Irresponsibility and 
lack of enthusiasm for doing the best work 
seem to hang about us like a weight. Some 
leading educators are still looking to the high- 
school for the remedy, and even advise that 
the university be included in our public- 
school system; but we may be sure the weak 
spot is in the foundation of the structure. 

The increasing tendency to elective studies 
in the college, the schools of technology, and 
the efforts towards industrial education and 
manual training, all indicate that our thought 
is turning in the right direction as to meth- 
ods; but what should we think of a class of 
men calling themselves farmers, knowing the 
best methods for work and understanding 
chemical affinities of soil and dressing, an 
yet who would see April and May go by, 
and gravely sow and plant in July and Au- 
gust? But this + ei what we are doing in 
the educational field. The a of par- 
ents and educators seem indifferent to the 
fact that more of good or evil is sown before 
the seventh year than all the after-life, with 
its opportunities and temptations,can uproot. 

Let us double our money and attention for 
the beginnings of education, giving that di- 
rection at the start to habits of thought, 
feeling, and action that shall put the chil- 
dren in possession of their best selves, and 
the great number who never reach the high- 
school will have the vital part of prepara- 
tion for an honest, active life, and the high- 
school give us no more trouble than would 
the branches of a tree whose roots are fur- 
nished with all the conditions for the best 
growth. 

Spirit and method of — education! 
What shall they be? The methods must 
evidently be rooted in the spirit, and cannot 
be definitely given at this point of progress. 
In a general way, however, we ure certain 
that at the beginning of education book in- 
struction, as an end and in the way it is now 
given, is not development, and so not what 
we want; that the means used must be such 
as to enlist the hearty interest of the child to 
be of the most value, That to secure this 
interest, the means, whatever they are, must 
be at his level. They must make him a part- 
ner, not a receiver only; and the evidence 
that our work is good shall be, not that he 
can answer all the questions in his text- 
books, but that he observes quickly and cor- 
rectly, is able to compare accurately in the 
concrete, and also ready to use his faculties 
in adjusting such questions in morals as he 
cau understand. 
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But it is specially with 
the spirit we must deal at 
this stage of our inquiry. 
First of all things, if we de- 
sire to be educators in any 
worthy sense, we must bring 
to the work a “ heart that 
watches and receives No 
one is fit to lead others who 
is not himself in a state of 
obedience. So we will be 
loyal to nature's laws. Let 
us get the child heart into us, 
that we may “ bring him up 
with us into the thoughts 
and feelings of a man.” 

This spirit of receptivity 
in the teacher will create 
an atmosphere of delight 
which is to the process of 
education what warmth is 
to the growing plant. *' Joy 
ousness opens the mind of 
the child to the inflowing 
universe.”” These early joys 
of life are not mere fiction 
or ornament, but actual 
growths that bear abundant 
fruit 


Let us, then, through our 
work with the little chil 
dren, build and move the 
future, and patiently and 


bravely help to advance the 
and under 


good of our age 
mine the evil 





‘1830 BONNET.” 


PARASOLS, CRAVATS, ETC. 
See illastration on page 453. 


TS parasol at the left of this group is of the flat Jap 

anese shape, with sixteen gores. It is covered with 
white lace over white silk, with the scallops of the lace 
drooping at the edge. Narrow white ribbon is twice drawn 
spirally through the lace. The sticks are twined with rib 
bon inside, as are those of the other parasol illustrated, and 
two ends are brought down and tied in a bow on the handle. 

The second parasol illustrated is covered with accordion- 
pleated, horizontally striped white net, the pleated net hang 
ing in a deep frill at the edge. It is a transparent parasol, 
with a lining of plain net, which is covered with radiating 
stripes of ribbon carried along and between the ribs. The 
frame is also covered with ribbon inside, and trimmed with 
a ribbon bridle and bow. 

The stylish Lavalliére cravat, illustrated at the left of this 
group, is a searf of spotted or plain silk, eleven inches wide 
and a yard and three-quarters long, which may be either 
tied in a long bow or simply held in a gold scarf-ring. 

A black leather belt illustrated is laced in a point at the 
front, and buckled in the back, and points upward on the 
sides. It is embroidered in black silk and jet. 

Three linen cambric bandkerchiefs are illustrated, two of 
them ornamented with colored button-holed scallops and 
wrought dots, and a third having white scallops and white 
dots worked on pale blue stripes. 

A cravat bow illustrated is of yellow chiffon and black 
lace. A searf half a yard long, of a double layer of chiffon, 
is arranged io two loops, which are overlaid with two round- 
ed ends of chiffon bordered with applied black lace. 

A “ dickey” of pale pink crépe de Chine, shown in the 
illustration, consists of a butterfly bow of the crépe draped 
on a stiff foundation, and attached to a standing collar cov- 
ered with crépe folds. 

Two veils are illustrated, one of which is of square-meshed 
net with an appliqué lace border at its lower edge. Another 
is half of fine-meshed net, with a scalloped lower edge, be- 
yond which the lower part is of coarse- fish-net. 





CRAPE CAPOTE. 
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pink crape, and a brim 
covered with black net that 
is thickly spangled with jet. 


Small jetted ornaments are 
on the crown. Pink satin 
ribbon is twisted around 
the crown and forms a chou 
in front, with sh pointed 
ends. A plea fan in 
front of the brim rests on 
the hair. Pink roses are on 
the left side, and a black 
feather aigrette tipped with 
pink is placed near the 
front. 


BLACK NET DRESS 


4 ye graceful French 
gown is of black 
French net draped over 
black silk. The silk skirt 
has a lace flounce at the foot 
and a pinked silk balayeuse. 
The net forms a princesse 
polonaise without darts in 
front, and pleated at the 
waist line in the back. The 
front is pointed and draped 
from the shoulders on a high 
chemisette of puffs of lilac 
crépon striped with jet gal- 
loon. Itis ornamented with 
a band of jet crossing the 
chest, and a diagonal row 
ending on the right hip un- 
der a jet butterfly. The 
fastening is made on the left 
side, and the skirt is there 
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lifted to meet a jet ornament 
on the hip. The chemisette 
fastens down the middle of 
the front under a row of jet 
galloon. 


OPHELIA HAT. The back is cut 


PARIS HATS AND BONNETS. 


‘THE Mephisto hat takes its name from the 
black spangled Mephistopheles feathers 
that are worn in front in an aigrette of short 
white ostrich tips. The hat is of black net 
veiled with écru Venise point-lace. A bow 
of maize-colored velvet, with a Rhine-stone 
buckle in the strap, holds the aigrette. 

The Ophelia hat is of gold lace mounted 
on a jetted brim. It is trimmed with ribbon 
of two shades of green with white. These 
ribbons are laid upon each other in three 
thicknesses, in loops, bands, and in standing 
pointed ends. A bunch of variegated nar- 
cissus—white, black, and yellow—is set di- 
rectly in front. 

The “ 1830 bonnet ” is one of the latest Paris 
revivals. It has the slender high crown in 
vogue this season set slanting toward the 
back, and a flaring poke brim. The bonnet 
illustrated is of black chip lined with green 
velvet, and bordered with jet. A drapery 
of green crépe surrounds the crown, and is 
held by a circular buckle of cut jet. Short 
black ostrich tips stand high in front. The 
strings are of narrow black velvet ribbon. 

A pretty capote has a crown of shirred 
































MEPHISTO HAT. 


lower in the neck than the front, and a bordered edge laps 
over the plain left side. Sleeves are made of the puffed 
crape and jet, and have full puffs of the net from armhole to 
elbow, where they are knotted. Jet capote, with border 
and crown of loops of lilac ribbon. White aigrette and 
— in front. Tan Suéde gloves, and black patent-leather 
shoes. 


SUMMER TAILOR GOWNS. 


ko iynny gowns for summer outings, travelling, yachting, 
tennis, and the house as well, are illustrated herewith 
from designs furnished by the courtesy of the Messrs. Red- 
fern, They are made of English serge, ‘‘sacking,” tweed, or 
homespuns in gray or beige shades, navy blue, white, or 
black. The linings are mostly of shot taffeta silk of gay 
colors. The skirts are cut in bell shape. The fancy revers 
now so much in favor on coat bodices, round waists, and 
ackets are here shown in variety. Rows of stitching and 
raid are the appropriate trimmings. 

A pretty yachting suit has a round jacket shorter than the 
Eton jacket, with the new swallow revers widely pointed 
at the wp. Sharply pointed revers are also on the close 
cuffs. The jacket and bell skirt are of navy blue serge lined 
throughout with blue and pink shot silk. The skirt is fitted 
at the top to form a wide belt, and is trimmed with blue or 
black braid. The shirt waist is of fine white flannel or serge, 
with a deep sailor collar bordered with rows of blue braid. 
The sailor hat is of rough straw. This suit will be worn 
for tennis as well as for yachting, and should then have a 
shorter skirt, decorated with tennis rackets embroidered near 
the foot in front. 

Plain and striped serges are used together in a bouse and 
bag = dress. The coat bodice may be of plain beige 
color, 





BLACK NET DRESS. the sleeves and skirt of the same shade striped 
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A yachting dress with a flag revers is made 
of navy blue “ ~ ope a sleazily woven 
English wool fabric of lighter weight than 
serge. The waist front laps to the right, and 
is without darts; the back is slightly pointed 
to match the front. White wool braid is the 
trimming. This edges revers on the sleeves, 
matching that of the waist, and extends down 
each side of the skirt. 

A princesse gown for yachting has the 
front cut off as a corselet under a short open 
jacket. A guimpe of silk made very full 

fills out the top. The balloon sleeves have 

quaint flaring cuffs at the elbows. White 

serge with a yellow silk guimpe is made by 

| this model, and trimmed with yellow and 
white cable cord. 

A double-breasted coat bodice with large 
double-notched revers is in favor for walking 
and travelling dresses of tweed, serge, or any 1 
rough-surfaced woollens. It is made of even / 
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YACHTING DRESS WITH SWALLOW REVERS 


A nautical shirt worn 
underneath may be of 
the serge or of silk, with 
revers opening on a 





YACHTING GOWN WITH FLAG REVERS 


with violet or darker brown, or else 
plain navy blue serge is used with 
striped serge showing old-rose, stem 
green, or pale yellow lines. The 
pointed front is cut down low, with 
wide notched revers, and is filled out 
with a plastron of the striped serge. 
The buttons are wooden moulds cov 
ered with the plain wool material. 
The stripes are taken bias in the 
sleeves, and are cut to meet in points 
in the skirt. 

A young girl’s Eton jacket suit for 
boating or for tennis is of English 
serge, bright red, navy blue, or white. 
The jacket is slightly pointed in the 
back, and is shaped by side forms 
curving from the armholes and leay 
ing a wide middle form. The large 
sleeves are turned upward below the 
elbow in a full puff above close cuffs. 





white plastron crossed 
with red or blue braid. 
A black, red, or blue silk 
scarf is knotted below 
the revers. The short 
skirt with pleated back 
has braiding or embroid- 
ery of flags and anchors. 
A belt is also braided, 
and has an anchor clasp. 
Small black buttons are 
set on the jacket and 
sleeves. A fisherman's 
cap of bright-colored 
silk completes the pretty 
costume, 





GOWN WITH DOUBLE-NOTCHED REVERS. 





TENNIS OR BOATING DRESS. 
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length all around, and 
fastened by buffalo-horn 
or smoked - pearl but- 
tons. A collar and plas- 
tron are made of the 
material, to be removed 
when a linen chemisette 
is preferred. The sleeves 
are given a fanciful ef- 
fect by flaring cuffs 
above the elbow. Two 
rows of stitching are on 
the revers and sleeves. 
The bell skirt has a hem 
four inches deep simi- 
larly stitched. 
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GOWN WITH DIRECTOIRE BODICE. 
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YACHTING DRESS WITH CORSELET SKIRT. 


A round waist with Directoire revers 
and girdle is a favorite model for house 
dresses of light-weight woollens,crépons, 
challis, plissé, and basket-woven stuffs. 
The dress illustrated is of black wool in 
large damask designs, to be worn by one 
just laying aside deep mourning. The 
folded girdle, the soft revers, the large 
throat bow, and the chemisette are of 
bengaline. The sleeves may be silk or 
wool, as the wearer chooses. The bell 
skirt is lined with black taffeta, 
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A GEM IN VIRGINIA’S CROWN. 


Le 1 sumptuous Virginia drawing-room 
there stands, as a trophy of travel in the 
Old World of art and story, a superb marble 
Psyche. Its classic lines are faultless, but 
in the place of the beautiful mythical maid, 
I should like to see the effigy of an actual 
glorious Virginia girl to whom her State and 
country owe remembrance, 

She, Elizabeth Zane, was in a fort during 
the early troubled days of American history, 
with a little garrison that bravely held out 
against forty times their number of hostile 
savages till their powder was so nearly gone 
that surrender, which meant a cruel death 
for them all, seemed inevitable 

There was a keg of powder in a house only 
ten or twelve feet from the fort, and out of 
the gate dashed brave young Elizabeth Zane, 
while the wondering Indians paused in their 
deadly work to watch her. She seized the 
keg. They understood her purpose then, and 
fired at her. But God shielded her from 
their aim, and she flew back into the gate in 
safety. Her heroism reanimated the soldiers’ 
courage, and before the keg of powder was 
quite emptied the siege was raised 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus L. B. N.—Find hints for making the black 
lawn, the surah, he figured silk, and the cotton Bed- 
ford cord in New York Fashions of the present Bazar 
ut of last week. Get two-inch satin ribbon and 
owers for trimming a crépe de Chine hat. 
gestions for the grenadine are good. It is 
predict what will be worn next season 
are preferred for summer use. Bell 
skirts are lined throughout with silk or with French 
Lengthen the full pattern, which is given 
shortened on the pattern-sheet, until all its edges are 
of the dimensions marked on the diagram of the same 
pattern given in the text. 

E. M. 8.—Cotton dresses for an elderly lady are made 
with pleated Norfolk waists, or with a round front 
and pleated coat back, turned-over collar, large sleeves, 
sud nearly straight #kirt about three yards and a half 
Lace or sealioped embroidery edges the coat 
ekirt, collar, and cuffs, and a belt ribbon of satin is 
kuotted on the left side 
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Swiss curtains 
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Peercexiry 


Mes B.—The announcement cards of a widow's 
marriage can be sent in either of the ways you sng- 
gest. Your vivid green silk should be toned down 
by covering it with vlack grenadine, or flat-net, or, 
newer still, with white alpaca. A Figaro jacket of 
green velvet and some white Irish guipure lace as a 
“ib and cuffs will make it very handsome for a girl of 
twenty years 

Mamie A.—Your bourrette wool will make a pretty 
Russian blouse dress by pattern given in Bazar No. 12 
‘Trim with bands of red or dark blue ribbon, as you 
think most becoming. Of course you need not seat 
the guests at a reception around a table. Have the 
re(resaments served from a table in the middie of the 
dining-room. Serve ices, cake, croqguetics, and straw- 
berries, An afternoon tea lasts * from four until six.” 
Wear light gray gloves with your suit. 

A. B. M.—Use a bed-spread of flowered sateen or 
India slik large enough to extend up over a round 
bolxter, Pillow-shame are not entirely given up. The 
invitation is correct. A single card is sent to a hus- 
band and wife 

Muss BE. K. P.—Your challi is in good style. Make 
it np with blue silk aud white Irish lace by design on 
mage 496 of Bazar No. 21. Make the mull skirt sliztt- 
f bias in the back, with two narrow raffles at foot, and 
have a belted waist with yoke and raffle of embroidery 
shaped like the lace collar illustrated on page 412 of 
Bazar No. 21. Two-inch ribbons are used for belts 
and bows, The new grenadines with mousseline de 
sole designs are §2 to $4 a yard 

Jane Guev.—A letter addressed to the “College of 
Herahiry, New York,” will probably gain you the in- 
formation you desire, 

Qu estionan.—It is certainly the duty of the bride's 
family to assure themselves of the desirability of the 
mau she is to marry. Visits from either of an engaged 
couple to the family of the other are dangerous ex- 
periments, and rarely successful. A reception by the 
groom's family is a coarteous attention, not a neces- 
sity. Have a wedding breakfast, and as many flowers 
ae pousible for decoration. The bride's cake is only a 
pretty old-time custom, and may be dispensed with it 
derired. It is certainly usual for the groom to give 
the bride a present. It is not a matter of course that 
the clergyman's family be invited to the wedding. 
‘The announcements are issued by the bride's family, 
and should be sent from their home on the day imme- 
diately after the wedding; they should be sent to your 
entire bist No card should be enclosed, unless it be a 
Mr. and Mrs. card, with reception days upon it. A 
clergyman’s card reads ** Rev.” or “ Rev. Dr.” ; a phy- 
sician's card for social nee is simply “ Mr.” or “Join 
Smith, M.D.” Cards are left at all receptions and teas. 
The sample is suitable for a travelling dress 

M. ER If you want lace, use the heavy antiqne 
lace now so mach ased for decorative purposes. India 
silk ie the prettiest possible material for 
curtaina. 


Make the back plain without a yoke. 


Aurus.—Eoclose a card with your wedding invita- | 
tion bearing the hours of the reception, The recep- 
tion should follow the ceremony as immediately as 
possible, although it may be given at a later date. If 


directly after, wear your bridal toilette complete; if 
later, omit the veil. The ivory satin is suitable. The 
servant, of course, attends the door 

Countay Gint.—At a hotel dinner one aeually orders 
oysters, soup, and fish at one time: then such of the 
other courses as you desire; and finally, the dessert, 
Tv order each course separately makes a hotel dinner 
a lengthy affair, as the service is of necessity much 
slower than in a private house 

92.—The darker side of denim is usually considered 
the right side, though both are used. A pretty effect 
may be gained by using the dark for the cover of the 
divan, with the light for a puffing around the edge, and 
for cushions, 

Boston esn.—The muslin or lace with China silk is 
the prettiest possible window drapery for either town 
or country house. Irish point probably wears as long 
as any lace for curtains. A hed-epeead of old brocade 
is very rich, if you do not like the antique lace over 
plain silk. 

J. M. P.—If you will send an addressed postal card 
or stamped envelope, we will send you an address of a 
dealer. We cannot pablish addresses in this column. 

Lor «.—Get black crépon or grenadine for yoar sum- 
mer dress. Make it by any of the pretty designs in 
Bazar No. 2, and to introduce green, use crépe de 
Chine of a grayish-green shade. Pink, beige, dark red, 
ami black should be becoming to you. 

Warry.—Have your white flannel vests washed in 
tepid suda, then rinsed in water of the same lem pera- 
ture. Stretch them lengthwise, and dry in the shade. 
Do not wear a white satin sash with a blue serge suit. 
Get gray erépon, and make It by the model of a challi 
dress in Bazar No. 2, asing écru point de Genes lace 
for trimming. To improve your complexion steam 
your face at night before going to bed, and get a phy- 
sician to prescribe for you. 


Gueenizar.—The trimming you mention is mostly 








bookcase | 
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seen on imported dresses, and cannot yet be bought;in 
the shops, 

M. A. M.—The groom and bride should wear very 
light pearl gloves, or else of a pale tan shade, as the 
bride’s dress is tan-color. The groom should mar- 
ried in a black frock-coat, black vest, and light grayish 
trousers, 

Wustrrep.—Try French chalk for removing oil spots 
from cloth, Sometimes fresh cologne will be effective 
when benzine will not. 

Cc. A. W.—Make a yoke and bretelles of your black 
Jace, or else turn the basque fronts back in revers, and 
put in a vest of silk the color of the stripe covered 
with rows of the lace. Make large sleeves of plain 
black silk. The design on the first page of Bazar No. 
2% may be useful to you. 

Aw OLp Sunsontmen.—The black surah for an elderly 
lady should have a coat back and pointed front, the 
latter turned over in revers to show a plastron of the 
surah gathered full to a collar. Large sleeves and a 
rather wide bell skirt with ruffles of the surah for trim- 
ming. Make the figured China silk with a pointed 
waist and revers of black guipure lace. Use black 
satin ribbon around the neck and as edging for the 
waist. The second black surah shotild have a collarette 
of écru guipure lace on a round belted waist. Light 
silk skirts are cnt in bell shape without darts at the 
top, the fulness being gathered. They are made in 
both ways you suggest, either lined throughout, or 
else hung on a foundation skirt—in the latter case the 
breadths are sloped. 

Sunsoeiser.—Make a belted waist, large sleeves, and 
bell skirt of your black silk. Trim it with black gui- 
pure bretelles and collar. Use lavender satin ribbon 
as a belt with apright bow,a collar band under the 
lace, and in bow-knots on a lace flounce at the foot of 
the skirt. If you prefer, you could nee on the skirt 
two raffles of lavender ribbon, each two inches wide 
and weil lapped, with a third ruffle at the foot of black 
satin ribbon of the same width. Get dark blue India 
silk for a Russian blouse made by the pattern in Sup- 
plement of Bazar No, 12. 


DRESDEN WARE. 
NARLY in the present century “ minia- 
‘4 ture work of flowers and insects” came 
into vogue as choice ornamentation on Dres- 
den ware. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food. The most seuccessfal 
and reliable of all is the Gall Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Coudensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep 
it —{Ado.} 





Coanei.’s Bewzom Cosmerto Soar Keeps the 
skin soft, white, and healthful. 2% cents —{Ad.) 


Buenerr’s Fravonme Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, aud most healthfal.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. Baxer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of 


DRY GOODS, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., New York, 
HAVE ISSUED A 


_ Catalogue of 
Summer Specialties, 


Which will be 


Mailed Free on Application. 



















A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—ZLaéest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


vit eal Complain Soup. 


unable to proew is 
cents in stamps and senuiee 6 caoly on mail, 


tte ee 
Serene ise ee 








B Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 




















"38th Edition, postpaid for 98c. (or ‘xi 7. 
THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Palle Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 

y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 5. 


A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book." — A thenaum. 
your life, 20. 


YOUR FUTURE 223532": 


ASTROLOGER, Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 


FAT PEOPLE You can reduce your weight 10 
« to 15 bbs, a month at home, 
without sterving or injury, by DR. CLARKYE’S 
Home Treatment. Prowfs, Testimoutale, Free. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 188, Chicago, Ill. 
days on trial, Rood’s Magic Seale, the popu 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. llustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, 
GENTS WANTED—The work is omg, pisneent, 
and to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


~ De Miel’s Health Biscuit promo 
tual power—deseribed 


Give 














in* 's Magazine” for May. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Written prediction of 


nerve and intellec- 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 

** Cap’en Cuttle 
hows a good thing, 
LZ tell ye; and when 
te hails a better 
Drink than VAN 
Zfouten’s Cocoa 
H¢ ll make @ note 
On it.” 











aor ees 


CAP’ EN CUTTLE. 





PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 


even most 
; pid for Van Hovuren's and take 
enclose 











The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
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EDCE’S SAFETY 
Hair-Pin Attachment. 


CC By the use of our 
a=. patent attachment 
’ which can be used 
with any brooch, it 
is impossible for a 
hair-pin to become 
unfastened from the 
ir. Jewels, pen- 
dants, etc., can now 
be worn in the hair 
with no fear of loss 
Cut A shows the 
= open and ready 
‘or adjustment in 
the hair; Ar, the 
pin closed, with or- 
namental top; B 
shows the attach- 
ment adjustable to 
any size brooch; C, 
— spring - 4 
plied to the attach- 
ment, permitting of 
vibration with per- 
{ fect security 
If your local jew- 
s %] eler does not have it 
PATENT APPLIED FoR at present in stock, 
write us and we will see that you get it 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


THE W.C. EDGE CO., Newark, N.J. 

















NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented. 
By Taomas Harpy, Author of “A 
Group of Noble Dames,” “ The Wood- 
landers,” “A Laodicean,” 
Tales,” “ Fellow Townsmen,” ete. II- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1 50. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and considerably expanded by 
the Author, according to the latest Eng- 
lish edition. 


“ Wessex 


Thomas Hardy's masterpiece. A sadder tale 
of a “pure woman faithfully presented” one 
rarely reads, It is grandly written to fulfil its 
noble object. . . . A deep and vital social and 
moral truth pervades this magic story. . The 
book should be placed upon the shelves of every 
“ White Cross Society ” library in this and other 
countries.— Churchman, N. Y. 

One of the few great novels of the century.— 
N.Y. Mail and Express. 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
has done; it is one of the strongest novels that 
have appeared for a long time.... A more tragic 
or powerfully moving story than that of “ Tess” 
lives not in fiction; and the pity of it is height- 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in which it 
is mainly set. ...The book is full of suggestion 
on questions which have never agitated men’s 
minds more than at the present time... . It is 
certainly a masterpiece. —WN. Y. Tribune. 

In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has pro- 
duced a tragic masterpiece... . Powerful and 
strange in design, splendid and terrible in execu- 
tion, this story brands itself upon the mind as 
with the touch of incandescent iron.— Academy, 
London. 

Mr. Hardy has written a novel that is not only 
good, but great. ... “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” 
is destined, there can be no doubt, to rank high 
among the achievements of Victorian novelists. 


—Atheneum, London. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, 
United States, Canada, or 
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CASH’S roe for Samples. 

Soinol | woven names, | WACK SON 

INITIALS, and FIGURES. | srosoway: stn en'tom stneers, new von 

Cie te hk ( ‘ yng gy a ag eg 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


Marking-Ink for household linen, xnd in- | BLACK ALL-WOOL DRESS GOO 
valuable for on to socks, blankets, | 4¢-in. Lupin's Wool Challie - oe. 


and other articles which Marking-Ink | 4 “ Camel’s-Hair be ‘s-Veiling, ) 
SUMMER SILKS, |===* = ei game |B Oc, 
. Small Old-Engliah Name 42“ Silk-fnish Briltiantine, 















——— | Leiriar 40 Pn nei 1s Nun's-Veiling, i worth $1.00 
FOR Lerrxes y All-Wool Suitings. 
RONGEANT GLACE, || x0 sr | | oft ie eee 
NATIONS 


40 “ Gray Bedford Cord and Camel’s- value 
Hair, plain and fancy weaves, $1 to $1.25. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Japanese Silk Shirtings. 
both the method and results Bar 
ONE ENJOYS Pate seen | Sdvoadovay AK 49th st. 





-2T-in, wate See Wash Silk, ] 

&* Biac abite Silk, 

%& “ Printed India choice styles, 59c. 
22“ Black Crépe de Ch ine, value $1.00, 
2%“ Triple-Warp Surah, 

WASH DRESS GOODS. 
40-in.-wide White or Black Side-band 
Hematitched Lawns, 





























3 @ Striped Hemstitched Ba- 
tiste, Black, 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, ss «+ Binck-and-White Checked > 1 9c. 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head Set 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. NEW YORK CIT Y. ~ = yey st ot 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro — ——— i wne tines, space pat- 
terns, J 
duced, pleas taste acceptable 
stomach, promys tn Ste ection and traty benstetal in | 110% 1892. Book No. 9 8-in. CantonCloth Shanton Pongees,tn- 
“ lia Batistes, in black, white, My 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and ont lavendine aueunda tien edie. | 1 4c 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities NOW READY. eilk figures; those, without ex- e a 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular Offeri: ception, the most popular fabric | Value 2c, 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and mid for a cool, dressy summer costume, ) 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- $3,000 = st - 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it in Prizes for 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any snbstitute.~ Manufactured only by the Needlework. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., For sale by 
Francisco, Louisville, New York. ‘ ~ egeeyns . 
ealers, or sen 








by mail upon 
receipt of 
10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Three-cord 200-yard «pools for Lace Making, Linen 
Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 


KODAK 
0 
D 


BEST &CO 





“* You press 
the button; 





















(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. We do 
_ ASK FOR _BARBOUR’S. wr 
Outing Goods THE EASTMAN Co,, 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





For Children. 


We have the best assortment of 
everything required to fit out Boys 
and Girls for the country and sea- 
shore in the best manner, at the 
lowest prices. 














Send for Circulars, 


KODAK 


ff 4 SHOPPING ood barinen of all kinds 

NY, ® SATTR INDIA LINONS Ms hee w Le c by owe 

Peaver STROUSERG Nr SAR BWALNY] | Simocx” cannes Qnarist gy <® | Helene MiG A BOND, 0 Langton Ave, N. 
Or root QRINTED EFFECTS Resnn? 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library.| €ONDON | wane assowmy rast Pea RULES FOR. 1802. 


FREE to any adéress on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


. — _ |§$TORM SERGES,|=—= TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS 
re Tecate TV, TESS" on $4.25, $1.50, $1.15,$200,. Liebig Company’s= 


719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 
Stories. By Howarp Seey. Illus- 


ra ge SAMPLES FREE. —Fytract of Beef By Cuarzes Nispet and Don Lemon. 
718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. By oa ‘ Revised and Edited by James Ba.p- 


Mail orders have special attention If you desire 
anything for Boys, Girls or Babies—write, giving full 
particulars, and we will send illustrations and descrip- 


tions of the latest styles suitable for purpose stated. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


























Tuomas A, PINKERTON. 50 cents. R. H. STEARNS & Cco., BEST win, Ph.D. Square 16mo, Cloth, Or- 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina enemas. mas : “ee namental, $1 00. 
E. BURTON. §0 cents. oath ~ . PUREST R E ia T EA CHEAPEST Crowded from cover to cover with useful informa- 
16. The Baroness. A Novel. By FRANCES eae ———————_ | tion on the thousand and one doubtful points with 
: M. PEARD. 50 cents. 4 Mme. THOM PSON, INVALUABLE regard to the spelling and significance of words, 


niceties of grammar, etc., which come up for decision 


Se. | ct e Russm. Tl HAIR GOODS in the Kitchen for Sou Bi before every writer of the English langnoge. A most 
ps, Sauces, y giien gnog Am 
5 


Romance. By W. CLARK Russet, II- 





valuable book of reference.—Observer, N. Y. 
lustrated, 50 cents. 303 Fifth Ave and Made Dishes. Calls for special welcome and commendation, being 
. P . : *? full of conscientious and painstaking, as well as use- 
714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 4p 
By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. Corner 31st St., coeventbasithingeecannoidietal ful and acceptable information, collected in a handy 


formerly 32 E. 14th St. volame.—Hartford Courant. 


Gray and White Hair.  daHA - SHOF > RNS swtbefstites Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopadia 


Warranted to keep its color; " > > : ‘ 
rfect-futing Wigs, Wavy NOTICE of Things Worth Knowing, Things 
nots, Ban; witches ; 






713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap WILBRANDT. 
Translated by MARY J. SAFFORD. 50 cts, 

712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Author 
of ** Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 








%. Bg AUTOGRAPH Difficult to Remember, and Tables of 
A new 6 H ress- “ 2 be. 
711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQUEEN GRAY. ing. Catal free. OF Reference. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 
50 cents. cents. 


710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents, 

709..Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 
By RICHARD PRYCE, §0 cents. 

708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
Kart Emit Franzos. Translated by 
(Mrs.) L. P. and C. T, Lewis. 40 cents, “EVER 


See Name —e 5 
Gutta Percha on beth sides of steel. Guetedentargeeel ie 
707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By Tuomas A. Janvier. Il- Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., } Yooltant, Mich. 


lustrated. 50 cents. 


Packed fall of usefal information. It telle us about 
the most distinguished people in the world; names of 
the principal rulers; gives all sorts of statistics from 
the number of licensed dogs in England, France, and 
Germany, to the religious membership of the various 
denominations in the United States; tables of dis- 
tances and fares; a compendium of history ; rules of 
etiquette ; weights and measures; facts in phyelology 
and medicine; poisons and their antidotes; and, in- 
deed, a little of everything. It is a minature Encyclo- 
pedia Americana—a book to have always at hand, on 
the desk or in the pocket. —Interior, Chicago. 














706, Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE NHN SEN IEE 
HIBBARD. 50 cents. is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky Instre. It combines well with lace, and makes sf | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
se” 4 ae ‘ts panera on bod oe be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. The Pricetley Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under atte of of the selvedge, with will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 


the manufacturers’ name A wg Priestley & Co,). Unless so stamped they are not genui United : Canada, or Mexico, 
rg tect tet fea alg ait |W eg ce freien rnc ernie Od ey ha, CALM | Spin Maante Coenen ell tt ay 
of the United States, Canada, ov Mexico, om vecwigt af (rice rn Bros., & Taylor, Altman &Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St., EB. nuing a address on receipt of Ten conte in stamps. 


























“ O you know, I sometimes think—” began the 

| ) Idiot, opening and ehatting the silver cover of 
his watch several times with a snap, with the prob- 
able,and not altogether laudable, purpose of calling 
his landlady's attention to the fact—of which she was 
already painfally aware—that breaktast was fifteen 
minutes late 

“Do you, really?” interrupted the School-master, 
looking up from his book with an air of mock sur- 
prise. * Lam sure I never should have suspected it.” 

* Indeed ?” returned the Idiot, undisturbed by this 
reflection upon hie intellect “I don't really know 
whether that is due to your generally unsuspicious 


natnre, or to your short-comings as a mind-reader.” 
“ There are some minds,” put in the landlady at this 





“WHAT ARE THE FIRST SYMPTOMS OF INSANITY?” 


point, that are so small that it would certainly ruin 
the eyes to read them.” 

“I have seen many such,” observed the Idiot, suave- 
ly. “Even our friend the Bibliomaniac at times has 
seemed to me to be very absent-minded. And that re- 
minds me, Doctor,” he continued, addressing himself 
to the medical boarder, ‘* What is the cause of absent- 
mindedness?” 

“That,” returned the Doctor, ponderonsly, “is a 
very large question Absent-mindedness, generally 
speaking, is the result of the projection of the intellect 
Into surroundings other than those which for want of 
a better term I might call the corporeally immediate.” 

“Bo L have understood,” said the Idiot, approvingly. 
* And is absent-mindedness acquired or inherent 7” 





“WHAT HAVE YoU THERE, HeLen?” 


“THis is A COPY OF HAROLD'S DIALECT PoE 


“No, Wo is TO DO THE TRANSLATING 7” 








Here the Idiot appropriated the roll of his neighbor. 

“That depends largely upon the case,” replied the 
Doctor, nervously. “Some are born absent-minded, 
some achieve absent-mindedness, and some have ab- 
sent-mindedness thrust upon them.” 

“ As illustrations of which we might take, for in- 
stance, I suppose,” said the Idiot, “ the born idiot, the 
borrower, and the man who is knocked silly by the 
pole of a truck on Broadway.” 

* Precisely,” replied the Doctor, glad to get out of 
the discussion so easily. He was a very young doctor, 
and not always sure of himeelf. 

“Or,” put in the School-master, “to condense our 
illustrations, if the Idiot would kindly go out upon 
Broadway and encounter the truck, we should find the 
three combined in him.” 

The landlady bere langhed quite heartily, and hand- 
ed the School-master an extra strong cup of coffce. 

“There is a great deal in what you say,” said the 
Idiot, without a tremor. “‘ There are very few scientific 
phenomena that cannot be demonstrated in one way 
or another by my poor 
self. It is the excep- 
tion always that proves 
the rule, and in my case 
you find a consistent 
converse exemplifica- 
tion of all three branch- 
es of absent- minded- 
ness.” 

“He talke well,” said 
the Bibliomaniac, sotto 
voce, to the Minister. 

“ Yea, expeciallywhen 
he gets hold of large 
words, I really believe 
he reads,” replied Mr. 
Whitechoker. 

“I know he does,” 
said the School-master, 
who had overheard. “I 
saw him reading Web- 
ster's Dictionary last 
night. I have noticed, 
however, that generally 
his vocabulary is largely 
confined to words that 
come between the let- 
ters A and F, which shows that as yet he has not 
dipped very deeply into the book.” 

“What are you murmuring about?” queried the 
Idiot, noting the lowered tone of those on the other 
aide of the table. 

“We were conversing about—abem! about—” be- 
gan the Minister, with a despairing glance at the Bib- 
liomaniac. 

“Let me say it,” interrupted the Bibliomaniac. 
“ You aren't used to prevarication, and that is what is 
demanded at this present. We were talking about— 
ah—about—er—” 

“Tut! tut!” ejaculated the School-master. “We 
were only saying we thought the —er—the—that the--” 

* What are the first symptoms of insanity, Doctor ?” 


ee 


ey 
vee we errr | | 








AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


ms. Dip YOU KNOW THEY WERE TO HAVE AN ENGLISH EDITION?” 


observed the Idiot, with a look of wonder at the three 
shuffling boarders opposite him, and turning anxious- 
ly to the physician, 

“I wish you wouldn't talk shop,” retorted the Doc- 
tor, angrily. Insanity was one of his weak points. 

“It's a beastly habit,” said the School-master, much 
relieved at this turn of the conversation. 

“Well, perbaps you are right,” returned the Idiot. 
“ People do, as a rule, preferto talk of things they know 
something about, and I don’t blame you, Doctor, for 
wanting to keep out of a medical discussion. 1 only 
asked my last question because the behavior of the 
Bibliomaniac and Mr. Whitechoker and the School- 
master for some time past has worried me, and I didn't 
know bat what you might work up a nice little prac- 
tice among us. It might not pay, but you'd flud the 
experience valuable, and I think unique.” 

“It is a fine thing to have a doctor right in the 
house,” said Mr. Whitechoker, kindly, fearing that the 
Doctor's manifest indignation might get the better of 
him 

“That,” returned the Idiot, “is an asser- 
tion, Mr. Whitechoker, that is both true and 
untrue. There are times when a physician is 
an ornament to a boarding-house; times 
when he is not. For instance, on Wednes- 
day morning if it had not been for the surgi- 
cal skill of our friend here, our good laud- 
lady would never have managed properly to 
distribute the late autumn chicken we found 
upon the menu, Tally one for the affirma- 
tive. On the other hand, I must confess to 
considerable loss of appetite when I 
see the Doctor rolling his bread up 
into little pills, or measuring the vin- 
egar be puts on his salad by means 
of a glase dropper, and taking the 
temperature of his coffee with his 
pocket thermometer. Nor do I like— 
and I should not have mentioned it 
save by way of illustrating my posi- 
tion in regard to Mr. Whitechoker’s 
assertion—nor do I like the cold, 
eager glitter in the Doctor's eyes as 
he watches me consuming, with some 
difficulty, I admit, the cold pastry we 
have served up to us 
on Saturday mornings 
under the wholly trans- 
parent alias of ‘Hot 
Bread.’ I may have 
very bad taste, but, in 
my bumble opinion, the 
man who talks shop is 
preferable to the one 
who suggests it in his 
eyes, Some more iced 
potatoes, Mary,” he ad- 
ded, calmly. 

“Madame,” said the 
Doctor, turning angrily 
to the landlady, “ this 
is ineufferable. You 


very long train.” 


it 
$50 for board 7” 
“ Yea. ” 


five.” 





Buiny Beecar. 
“Why? 

Dear - any - Down 
Beeoan. “He was 
whistlin’ ‘McGinty.’ 
That tune —¥ anes 
me ‘ma 
postuer.” 

—_——_——__— 


“What have you 
named your baby, Ras- 
tus 7” 

“Sam Pro 
Johnson, sah.” 





Tem 


“To show dat de 
name is only tempo- 
a oe A 
t t m might 
We Beacons ie 
name when he growed 
up, sah, so we pat de 
Pro Tem in as a wara- 
in’ to de public.” 

-_—— 

He was mowing his 
Jawn, and bis face was 
dripping with perspi- 





His neighbor's boy 
Charlie, a child of five, 
him with - 


Acunt. “ Here, sir, is a book that should be in every family. 
ceipt for everything, sir—everything !” 
Cuotry. “ Give me three copies. 
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may make ont my bill this morning. 1 shall have to ©” 


seek a home elsewhere. 

“Oh, now, Doctor !” began the landlady, in her most 

ing tone. : 

“ Jove!” ejaculated the Idiot. “ That's a good idea, 
Doctor. I think I'll go with you; I’m not altogether 
satisfied here myself, but to desert so charming a com- 
pany as we have here had never occurred to me. To- 
gether, however, we can go forth, and perhaps find hap- 
piness. Shall we put on our hunting togs and chase 
the flery, untamed hal! room to the death this morn- 
ing, or shall we put it off until some pleasanter day ?” 

“Put it off,” observed the School-master, persua- 
sively. “The Idiot was only indulging in persifiage, 
Doctor. That's all. When you have known him lon- 
ger you will understand him better. Views are as 
necessary to him as sunlight to the flowers; and I 
traly think that in an asylum he would prove a de- 
lightful companion.” 

“There, Doctor,” said the Idiot; “ that’s handsome 
of the School-master. He couldn’t make more of an 
apology if he tried. I'll forgive him if you will. What 
say you?” 

And strange to say, the Doctor, in spite of the in- 
dignation which still left a red tinge on his cheek, 
laughed aloud and was reconciled. 

As for the School-master, he wanted to be angry, 
but he did not feel that he could afford his wrath, and 
for the first timc in some months the guests went their 
several ways at peace with each other and the world. 



































READING WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


“ We're about five minutes late this morning,” said the passenger. 
“No, sir,” said the conductor. 


* You forget that you are on the last car of a 
> 


“ Father,” said Jimpson, “I can’t get along on my allowance. Can't you raise 
” 


“ Well, my son, let me see—I give you $100 a month now, of which you pay me 


“ Well, hereafter I'll give you $150 a month, and you can pay me $100 for board. 
We'll both make money on that basis.” 


eat 


There was a man in our town 
Who was so wondrous wise, 
When he'd a cold he took each cure 
His neighbors did advise, — 
And ‘that is really why, I think, 
In bed all day he lies. 


—_—— ~~ 
It containe a re- 


If it has a receipt for my tailor’s bill, I'll take 
cisimainntipeiomares 


Dear-axv-Dumn Beooar “Say, pard, did yer see that dude jest went by 7” 
Bu» Beooar. “ Yaas. What of bim 7” 
Dear-anxp-Dume Beooan “I'd ‘a’ killed him if he hadu’t gave me a dime.” 





A VERY WILD FLOWER. 

WHEN Miss PINKINGTON MISTOOK A BUT- 
TERFLY FOR A WILD FLOWER, AND ATTEMPT- 
ED TO PLUCK IT, SHE THOUGHT SHE NEVER 
HAD SEEN A FLOWER QUITE SO WILD, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE SEWING HABIT. 


| be a large boarding-house three ladies were 
noticed in es conversation. A 
fourth joined the The three turned 
to the last-comer with Fr he eagerness of those 
who have pleasing information to impart, 
one of them exclaiming: 

‘Did you know that Miss McFlimsey has 
a dressmaker to-day? No? She has, really! 
Miss McFlimsey says she’s so happy she 
doesn’t know what todo. Of course she’s as 
busy as she can be, helping. Oh, I do so wish 
I had somethin to make!” 

**So do I,” plaintively echoed one. 

“T shall have a dressmaker next week,” 
cheerfully said the third. 

The new-comer laughed. "Te it such a 
matter for congratulation?” she asked. ‘ Per- 
sonally I have always been thankful when I 
could put my small amount of dressmaking 
out of the house to be done.” 

The countenances of the first three were 
studies of perplexity, which one of them 
voiced in the question : 

‘* But, Mrs. Bullard, what can you find to 
do? Of course, if you had a house to keep 
there would be enough. I would like to keep 
house; but, as it is, if it were not for sewing, 
I don’t know what wouid become of me. 
I've been perfectly miserable for the last 
month, because I had made over everything 
I had, and John said I mustn’t buy anything 
new for two months more. Then his quar- 
ter’s salary will be due, and I am going to 
buy ”"—and so forth, and so forth—“‘and I 
shall make it” so and so, ‘‘ and trim it with” 
et cetera, et catera. The speaker proceeded 
with delighted interest in ner own plans, 


addressed as Mrs. Bullard. 

“But, really,” she asked, in a puzzled way, 
‘what do you find to do? One can't go 
shopping very well unless one has money to 
buy with; they get to know one in the stores, 
and then the shop-girls become very disa- 
greeable. I would like to go to the theatres 
more than I do, but Mr. Crimpings says he 
is too tired when he comes home. I used to 
do beautiful fancy-work, but the materials 
cost a good deal, and I've nothing to do with 
it when it is finished. My room is as full as 
it can hold now.” 

‘*There is so much to read,” began Mrs. 
Bullard, suggestively. 

‘Yes, I know,” interrupted the other; 
**but I don’t see much lately that is worth 
re ading. I bought three or four books at 
Macy’s last week, but didn’t get much inter. 
ested in them. What do you find to do, Mrs. 


Bullard?” 
The question was so appealing that the 
lady addressed tried not to look her wonder 


or compassion as she replied: 


‘*My dear Mrs. Crimpings, I am so busy | 


that I have hardly time for sleep, and I never 
have time to sew beyond the necessary mend- 
ing for myself and husband. I work in three 
benevolent societies and two clubs; I keep up 
my piano practice; I read much, that I may 
be able to keep abreast with my husband in 
the good literature of the day, and I have to 
write very often to my two dear girls at 
Wellesley, and my son who is travelling, so 
that they shall feel my continual interest in 
all their work, and—” 

‘* | suppose your girls have to dress beauti- 
fully, don’t they, Mrs. Bullard?” interrupted 
Mrs. Crimpings. ‘‘I’m told that the Welles- 
ley College girls get their styles direct from 
Paris. Do you suppose one of your girls 
could get me a basque pattern not like any- 
body’s in the house? Of course ”—coaxing- 
ly —‘‘it couldn’t make any difference to 
them, as they’ re so far off. I might give 
them my new skirt pattern. Mrs. James 
gave ittome. Her sister sent it from Paris, 
and she said there wouldn’t be another like 
it in New York this season. Will you ask, 
please? I've been thinking that I could 
make over my gray dress if I could get some 
new patterns; it is almost new, and then I 
should have something to sew; I’m never 
happy without it.” 

is there,” said Mrs. Bullard to herself as 
she turned away a few moments later—‘“‘ is 
there such a thing as acquiring a sewing 
habit that possesses one like other bad 
habits?” 


Cap for Aged Lady. 
See illustration on page 453. 


HIS black lace cap for an old lady has a narrow 

pointed frame, to the back edge of which a soft 
fall of net edged with lace is attached. The front 
is edged with a lace frill, and shells of lace trim the 
crown, interspersed with jet ornaments, Lace scarfs 
are attached at the sides, and caught together with 
an ornamental pin at the back. 
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HAPPER’S BAZAR. 


A QUESTION OF HEALTH. 
Ru biscuit, and cake, now generally 
made by the aid of baking powder, 
enter so—largely into our daily food that 
their debasement by the introduction of any 
injurious or deteriorating substance is a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the public health. 


What baking powder shall we use to avoid | 


the lime and alum now found in so many 
leavening agents, and to insure pure, sweet, 
and wholesome bread, is a question, there- 
fore, of direct importance to every indi- 
vidual. 


The ‘‘ Royal” has been determined by the | 
government chemists and the most promi- 


nent food analysts to be entirely free from 
lime, alum, and other impurities, and abso- 
lutely pure. It is made from cream of 
tartar refined for its exclusive use by patent 
processes by which the tartrate of lime is 
totally eliminated. Other baking - powder 
manufacturers have not the advantage of 
the use of chemically pure cream of tartar, 
and hence the adulteration of other brands. 
Perfectly pure bread, biscuit, cake, pastry, 
etc., are matters of great importance to every 
household, and these articles are now pro- 
nounced more wholesome when raised by 
the Royal Baking Powder than when leav- 
ened by any other agent. 

It is particularly a question of health, 
therefore, what baking powder we shall use; 


| and those who appreciate the miseries of 


dyspepsia and other ailments that follow 


. » | the use of impure food will not hesitate to 
while one of the others turned to the lady | 


select that one of whose purity there is no 
question. 
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Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. It’s easy to pick them 
out. They’re brighter, fresher, more 
cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. Wh 
shouldn't they be? Washing with 
Pearline is easy. 
‘ And look at the clothes that 










yy are washed with Pearline. 

_ re brighter, and fresher, 

They haven't been 

J rubbed to pieces on the wash- 

board. They may be old, 

but they don’t show it. For clothes washed with Pearline 
last longer. 

‘eddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 

CW Te: res is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” T's 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 

you an imitation, be est—send it back, 317 JAMES PYLE, New York. 

MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S | 
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| Enclose 2-cent stamp for fine 
| curd case to P.B. Keys, so State Bt. Chicago, 














The same care is taken, 
the same scrupulous cleanlines 
the same grade of material is 
the same perfection of result is 
in the production of our 


in the production of our 


Nothing is so fitting fora 


delicious food products. 








Game and 
Chicken Patés. 


as we are universally credited with 


Franco-American Soups. 


luncheon at home, at camp, or at sea, as these 


Franco-American Food Co., 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


« 

rd 

S, 4 
used (the very best), 
attained ’ 





Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 


unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
)) | in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


‘SHORT STORIES. 


| AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, 


| Golden - Rod, and Other Tales. By Mrs. 
BurRTON HARRISON, Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 











C ° Substitutes are not sat- ; 
aution. atigeop. Shun them. 

A sample can of  Patés sent for 25c.; of 
___soms for 14 cents, 














rs es namental, $1.25. 














If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 





“The Old Easy Chair.’ 





The last issue (No. 8) of the Frank- 
lin Square Collection begins with the 
favorite song, ‘‘The Old Easy Chair 
by the Fire,’’ and contains Flow, Rio 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours-—There’s 
a Sigh in the Heart—I’m Afloat— 
All’s Well—Chimes of Zurich— 
Happy and Light—Welcome, Pretty 


Primrose — Johnny Schmoker— All | 
"Round My Hat—Mermaid’s Eve- | 
ning Song— Angus Macdonald — | 
Home So Blest—with many another | 
good song. It ends with Hans Chris- | 


tian Andersen’s beautiful ‘‘Story of 
the Nightingale,’’ which is given in 
full above and below the music, im- 
mediately after Molloy’s song of the 
same name, suggested by this charm- 
ing story of the Emperor and the bird. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Boards, 60 
cents; | $1.co. Pam hiet containing Speci- 
men Pages of Songs and Fatt contents of the sev- 
eral numbers sent without cha 


“TIPS” ON GLOVES. 2% 3% 


about the Kayser Patent Finger 
|} Tipped Silk Glove. 
' tee ticket is given with every pair 


STORIES AND INTERLUDES. 
By Barry PAin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. 


Stories. By RicHARD HARDING DAvIs. 
trations. 


The finger tips will outwear the 


: : : Tilus-' 
gloves. That isa plain statement 4 


Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, 


And Other Stories. By F. D. Miter, II- 
lustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. 


| By Grace Kine. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, $1.25. 


| LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 
——_—_—_ - WOMAN. 
| By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, Author of ‘ Mrs, 
Keith's Crime,” ete, 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By Tuomas Harpy , Author of ‘* Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” ete. Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, #1.25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 


And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances, 
By James LANE ALLEN. With [IIlustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


IDUNA, 


And Other Stories. By Grorcr A. Hipparp. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 ; Paper, 
50 cents, 

A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 


And Other Stories. By MAry E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


A guaran- 





wear the tips, you can get a new 
pair free. + + + + 








Drink Beer? 


SOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE. 
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Harper & New York. | fait Odenly byP. Huscon,tos S'eny.8.1. Writ oe beck ot pon REE sad eae work atu ee ro 
be sent by the pomoy. postage preset, to any fae 
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PINK TULIP BORDER.—Desienep sy Mas. Canpace Waueeren, or rus Assoctatep Artists. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BORDER OF PINK TULIPS. 


HIS is intended as a decoration 
for the fronts of curtains, for the edge 
and ends of a mantel scarf, for the border of 
a handsome table cover, or, in short, for any 
handsome piece of for household 
use. It is to be applied in velvets of various 
shades of rose-color and sage , and fin- 
ished with embroidery and gold thread. The 
silk, satin, cham- 
ois cloth, or any fabric which is rick enough 
to warrant the expenditure of labor and time 
in its decoration. The velvets used for the 
flowers should be in two shades of pink, and 
one shade of sage green for the leaves. In 
romps aw —— must La coat to se- 
lect a shade of green, as it is very easy 
to overweight the flower shades by using too 
strong a color in the leaves. All the tints 
should be tried upon the material 
before they are really decided upon. There 
will be several shades of green and pink filo- 
floss needed for the embroidery, and Japan- 
ese gold thread of two sizes for the veining 
and edging of the leaves. 

The colors named for the embroidery will 
go well with a background of white, pale 
esi cream or gold color, a very light warm 

lue, and, best of all, a sage green lighter 
than the shade chosen for the leaves. 

The first — to take in the preparation 
of the embroidery is to stamp or trace the 
design upon the silk. The next is to cut 
out each flower, bud, and leaf from the 
per design, to serve as patterns for cutting 
the velvet flowers and leaves. Each pattern 
should be numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., and the cor- 
responding numbers placed upon the same 
forms in a paper tracing of the design, which 
can be constantly used as a reference while 
preparing the piece of embroidery. The silk 
which is to be used as a background must 
be tacked upon a table or an ironing-board, 
using pins instead of tacks, as they will drive 
quite as well, and leave no mark in the silk. 
Of course it is understood that only the part 
of the silk which carries the design n be 
stretched in this way. 

The flower forms can be cut in one piece, 
but the buds should be in two parts, using 
the pinkiest shade of velvet for the inner part 
of the bud. The cutting is most easily ac- 
complished by laying the patterns upon the 
wrong side of the velvet, tracing them witha 
pencil, and afterward cutting out with small 
sharp scissors. This method of tracing and 
cutting prevents all waste, as the patterns 
can be so easily fitted into spaces and traced. 
The forms are then brushed lightly over the 
backs with a rather dry paste, and laid in 
place upon the silk, giving only so much 
pressure as will make them adhere, but not 
enough to flatten the = of the velvet. Af- 
ter the forms are applied, they should be left 
upon the board or table until quite dry, when 
the prepared length can be moved along and 
another length red. If three shades of 
rose-color are , the lightest should be 
taken for the flowers, the second for the 
buds, the deepest shade for the openings 
showing the inside of the buds, and the turn- 
ed-over of the leaves must be done in a 
darker shade of floss. The central forms or 
stamens of the flowers are to be embroidered 
with green floss the color of the leaf stems; 
the stems are also to be embroidered instead 
of applied; and the stitching should run into 
the leaf, Map Fg ene at the leaf base. 
The edges of leaves and flowers are to 
be sewed down with fine sewing-silk, and 
finished with a gold thread or a couched line 
of silk, as preferred. If gold is used for out- 
line, it must be much larger and heavier than 
that used for the leaf ribs. The curl-overs of 
the flower leaves are to be worked in silk, as 
they would be rather difficult to apply in vel- 
vet. The cups of the buds, where the stems 
start, must be worked in both pink and green, 
threaded into the same needle, and the lines 
in the flower leaves and the buds are also to 
be embroidered. A piece of drapery carrying 
embroidery as heavy as this will require, be- 
sides the lining, an interlining of soft Canton 
flannel, which should be tacked to the mate- 
rial on both sides of the embroidery. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


THE DOGWOOD IN DECORATIVE 
WORK. 


7;ROM that welcome day in spring when 
my Lady Dogwood first appears dressed 
in her showy white gown, conspicuous 
among her taller neighbors, still scantily 
clad in green, until, prompted by frosty 
weather, dons a gorgeous mantle of red 
and green jewelled with scarlet berries, fit 
to cloak an Indian princess, she is a con- 
stant delight to the eye. We do not half 
appreciate her beauty, or we would not suf- 
fer her to remain unseen in the woods while 
planting around our ag homes other 
trees far less picturesque. Let us not neg- 
lect her this year, but give her a sunny place 
on the outskirts of some clump of trees near 
the house, and for years to come she will 
repay us with true arboreal gratitude. 
he flower may be used for many kinds 
of decorative work, the simplicity of its 
form lending itself easily to half -conven- 
tional treatment. The spray given here is 
suitable for embroidery for screens, cushions, 
scarfs, etc.; it may be boldly painted in oils 
on panels; or in mineral colors on lamp 
vases, china trays, or pitchers; or in water- 
colors on bolting-cloth or satin screens. The 
wood-worker may incise or carve it in low 
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relief on panels or 
table tops. A hun- 
dred uses could be 


su ted. 
Tne natural color: 


ing will, of course, 
be followed whether 
the design is copied 
with brush or needle. 
The four large leaves 
which surround the 
tiny inconspicuous 
group of greenish 
owers are of yel- 
lowish- white (or 
rarely of a delicate 
pink) tipped with a 
spot of pinkish- 
purple. In copying 
these, let the direc- 
tion of stitches or 
brush marks follow 
the ribbed lines 
shown in the draw- 
ing. The stems are 
light brown; the 
young leaflets, also 
ribbed, are of a light 
vivid green. 

A fine screen 
to be mounted in 
a gold frame may 
be embroidered on 
repped silk or satin 
of greenish -blue or 
soft tan. The work 
must be done in a 
frame with filo silks. 
The effect when fin- 
ished will well repay 
a skilful needle-wo 
man for her hours 
of labor 

A rich sofa cushion 
can be made of old 
rose satin with this 
design, but consid- 
erably enlarged, in 
appliqué. Stretch 
the satin in a frame, and baste on the flowers 
cut from white velvet and leaves of green. 
Work with long stitches of silk, filling the 
centres with large French knots, and em- 
broidering the stems. Finish the edge of 
the cushion with a fluffy ruching. 

A charming table centre for a white and 
gold dinner may be of white satin with dog- 
wood outlined in fine Japanese gold thread. 
Menus or name cards may be cut from cellu 
loid in the shape of a dogwood flower, and 
decorated with gold paint. Little white can- 
dies in gilded candelabra may have shades 
of yellow crépe, covered with flower forms 
to match of white paper edged with gold 
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SPRAY OF DOGWOOD FOR DECORATIVE WORK. 


The dinner will, of course, be eaten from 
white and gold china, which is now high in 
favor after years of neglect. 

The most popular way to carry out this 
kind of a design is to outline it on linen for 
buffet covers, bureau scarfs, curtains, etc. 
Copy the design clearly in ink on thin paper, 
enlarging, if necessary. Pin up the linen 
against the window-pane with the paper be- 
hind it, and trace each line with a sharp 
lead-pencil. Outline with pale green, yel- 
low, or white washing silk, making the tips 
of the flowers, centres, etc., solid, to give 
character to the work. 

Kate Corneat-Bupp. 


BORDER DESIGN 


BORDER DESIGN. 


‘ e- very artistic arrangement of flower 
and foliage that this design gives can 
be adapted to the decoration of several of 
the ornamental articles with which tasteful 
people embellish their houses. 

The effect of a stripe is given by outside 
bands of velvet ribbon, over which the leaves 
are gracefully disposed without the strained 
effect too common in embroidery designs. 

In using the pattern as a dado on screen 
panels or portiéres, a different material from 
the ground may be laid on for the stripe, 
with its edges concealed beneath the velvet 


FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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ribbon; or even if 
the same kind of ma- 
terial as the screen 
or portiére is used, 
a darker or a light- 
er shade of it can 
be introduced with 
good effect. A sofa 
pillow of robin's 
egg blue velvet will 
be a beautiful set- 
ting for this pattern, 
worked upon a band 
of pale biscuit-color- 
ed satin. The velvet 
ribbon for the edge 
may be a dark green. 
The embroidered 
leaves and stems 
should be done with 
silk in shades of a 
bluish- green: The 
flowers should have 
the petals worked 
in a pinkish-cream, 
deepening toward 
the centre. Thecen 
tres are worked in 
= greenish - yel 
ow. Any one who 
is expert in ribbon- 
work could get a 
good effect by mak 
ing the petals with 
soft ribbon of the 
right color. A few 
stitches taken invisi 
bly with fine sewing- 
silk would hold the 
ribbon at the point 
of a petal, where it 
is turned and folded 
down to form the 
other half, showing 
between the two ed- 
ges a darker shade, 
which is given by 
taking a few long 
straight stitches the 
whole length of the petal with floss-silk. 
The centres are worked with embroidery 
silk, the same as when the whole flower is 
embroidered. 

For still another purpose this beautiful 
design can be used, with less artistie but yet 
very charming effect. That is for the orna- 
mentation of a bed-spread for covering the 
bed during the daytime. The spread should 
be wide enough to just reach to the wood 
on each side, and long enough to spread over 
the pillows or bolster. The handsomest ma 
terial is white satin, although pale blue cot 
ton sateen or pearl gray Bolton sheathing 
will either of them look very pretty. ln 
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using satin it should first be stiffened with a 
lining of coarse Swiss muslin 
may then be stamped or traced on the satin 
with the aid of the blue powder sold for 
transferring patterns to cloth. The velvet 
ribbon which accentuates the stripe should 
be left off in this case, and the design repeat- 


ed three times, with but six inches between. | 


The stripes must run lengthwise of the 
spread, although, if the worker prefers, one 
more stripe may be added, and then stripes 
may be made to run across the bed. The 
work is done with Japanese gold thread in 
outline only. The centres of the flowers are 
made without following the pattern, by sew 
ing the gold thread around and around, like 
the centre of a straw-hat crown. Even on 
satin there is difficulty in drawing the metal 
thread through and through. It is simply 
laid over the lines, and couched down with 
fine sewing-silk, except in the veining of the 
leaves; there the very slenderest thread of 
gold is used, and where each line ends, a 
big darning-needle is used to pierce a hole, 
through which another needle carries the 
gold thread, bringing it out again through 
another hole pierced at the end of the next 
line. The quilt may be finished with a bias 
piece of satin for 
gold thread couched down upon the upper 
edge of the fold. 


“A SOUL ABOVE BUTTONS.” 


N the future there are two or three wo- 

men who are going to rise up and call 
me blessed,” remarked the mother of three 
boys. 

Two or three special ones,do you mean ?” 

Yes indeed, I mean just that. I have no 
ambition to be a benefactor to the general 
public. And I don’t know, by-the-way, that 
I have any special kindly feeling to the two 
or three women I spoke of. It isn’t for the 
sake of my affection toward them I'm earn- 
ing their blessing now.” 

“Well, for gracious goodness! how are 
you earning it?’ 

‘Why, I'm training my three sons to sew 
on their own buttons! They are beginning 
to do it of their own accord. They don't 
follow me about the house now, with a coat 
in one hand and a button in the other. They 
go and get a needle and thread and sew the 
button on. They've found out it saves time 
and strength and words.” 

“It seems cruel to make boys sew on their 
own buttons.” 

**Cruel? It’s kind! Those boys won't 
always have me to sew on buttons for them. 
They would be badly off indeed if they had 
to do it some time, and didn’t know how. 
It's right they should learn to do such things 
for themselves. A boy should be taught to 
make his own bed, put away his own cloth 
ing, and sweep and dust his room occasion- 
ally, and not always expect an overworked 
mother or younger sister to do such work 
forhim. I think a boy ought not to be en- 
tirely ignorant even of cooking. It might 
be a great advantage to him some time to be 
able to make a good cup of coffee, broil a 
chop, or cook potatoes. Some people profess 
to think that such knowledge comes by na- 
ture; but I believe it’s oftener the case that 
if not learned early, it has to be bought of 
bitter experience, and we all know experi- 
ence is a high-priced teacher to employ.” 

‘Then it's for the boys’ own sake, after 
all, and not for the sake of their future wives, 
that you let them sew on their own buttons?” 

‘Why, of course! But sometimes I do 
think how deliciously some girl will be sur- 
prised. When one of those boys finds a 
button off his shirt, be won't stand and de- 
clare there hasn't been one on in that place 
for at least six months. He will know bet- 
ter. He will only say, meekly: ‘ How care- 
less IT am! My dear, will you kindly hand 
me my little button- box out of the front 
right-hand corner of the second drawer? I 
must sew this button before I can put on the 
garment!” f: L. C. 


Summer Wrappings. 
See {illustrations on page 453. 
HE ulster illustrated in Figs. 1 and 4 is of 
beige and cream plaid water-proof cloth. 
It has a double-breasted half-fitted front, and 
a back which is shirred at the waist and 
belted. 

The cape Fig. 2 is of light gray cloth. A 
pinked ruffle of the cloth edges the bottom, 
and another faiis from the neck on the shoul- 
ders, headed by a box-pleated ruche. The 
arms are passed through slits in the front, 
and an elastic inside belt confines the back. 

The simple little black lace cape Fig. 3 is 
made of luce flouncing seventeen inches deep, 
four yards and three-quarters being required. 
The top is pleated to a satin standing collar, 
which is covered by an upright lace frill set 
on with narrow jet gimp. The ends hang- 
ing at the front are thirty-one inches long, 
and are sloped gradually from the scallops at 
the lower end to the straight edge of the lace 
at the upper. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


JERSONAL.—THE BEAUTY OF THE ROMANS 
was largely due to Anointing,and Dr. O. P. Brown's 
celebrated HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER, made from 
an old Roman Oil formula, has a wonderfal effect on 
the skin, acting as a Tonic. It feeds the tissues, fille 
wrinkles, -emee the figure, beautifies the com- 
vanien and hands. Most «kine, hungry for — 
ment, absor! it ae thirsty plants do water. Send 1c. 
for SAMPLE and Lady’s paper i!lustrating WOMAN'S 
LIFE The Dr. 0. P. Beown Men. Co., 47 Grand 8t., 
Jersey City, N. J. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











Sweet 





rothy,” 








“Come, pet away your silken thread, 
the young man said, 
And knelt before the maid. 


He praised her snowy gown so fair, 
Her lily hand, her shining hair,— , 
“Whence comes their charm?” he said. 


The maid replied with laughing tone,— 
*Nature’s been kind to me, I own 


A secret for your ear alone— 


It will not fill you with surprise, 
In Ivory Soap the magic lies.” 
Corvricut 1891, sy Tue Procrer & Gamare Co. 




















~ le “Gus 
Brownie Stamps 


Lots of Fun and this Com- 
plete Outfit for $1.00 


16 Rubber Stamps of the very 
funniest BROWNIES, (same 
size as cutin advt.) specially 
drawn and copyrighted ( 1892) 
by Mr. Cox;ink pad; 200 pages 
paper— allsecurely packed in 
neat wooden box. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them, gsend us 
your name, address and $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE CO., 
154 Lake St, Cmicacc. 








HOMPSON’S EYE WATER 




















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


G. C. BITTNER & Co., Fousvo, °. 








DEBRmMma. 





Address MRS. ALLEN, 131 East 43d Street, 


B 
A Beautiful Toilet Powder that dispels all disagree- 
able results of Perspiration. Heals irritations of skin. 
Purely vegetable. Send stamp for sample a. 
. City. 





is unquestionably 





Aas; <ncce Ob 


“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 





The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


( 
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S. RAE & CO. - - 


Lecuorn, ITALY. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


) 

The Blue-Grass R of Kentucky, and 
Other Kentucky Articles. By James Lanz 
Aten, Author of “ Flute and Violin and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romances.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

IL 

| The Earl of Derby. By Gronar Sarvrssury. 

| With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

| Cloth, $1 00. In “The Queen’s Prime Min. 
| isters Series.” - 


| Stories and Interludes. By Banay Pai, 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
IV. 

An Edelweiss of the Sierras, Golden-Rod, 
and Other Tales. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Vv. 

James Russell Lowell: An Address, - By 

| Groree Witttam Curtis. With Illustrations, 

including several Portraits of Mr. Lowell. 
Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
| (“ Harper’s Black and White Series.”) 





| 


| VI. 

| Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Col- 
leeted and Edited by Groner Birkseck Hitt, 
D.C.L. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

vil. 

A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Society. By Hamitron Aipé. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Vill. 

The Technique of Rest. By Anwa C. Brack- 

ett. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 





1x. 
The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. By Anxix 
TruMmBvuLt Siosson, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 


xX. 
By Sorme Swerr. Ilus- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Flying Hill Farm. 
tratd, 


XL 

The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. Cnances 
Rosixson, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

; XI. 

, A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. By 
F. D. Muer. With Two Illustrations. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

xi. 

The House Comfortable. 
Onmspre. 


By Aonres Baitey 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 60. 
XIV. 

Tales of a Timeand Place. By Grace Kino. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Xv. 

Van Bibber and Others. Stories. By Ricnanp 
Haxpixe Davis. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

XVL 

Concerning All of Us. 

wortn Higaixson. 


By Tuomas Wenrt- 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 00. 
XVII. 
Everybod a Pocket Cyclopedia of Things 
Worth Knowing, Things Difficult to Remem- 
ber, and Tables of Reference. Square 16mo, 


a 75 cents. 
XVIII. 
austin Architecture : Studies. By Mowr- 
Gomeny Scuvyixr. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Full Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 


XIX. 
lity of Mercy. A Novel. 


By Wiut- 
ai Jean HoweE..s. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


xXx. 

Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and Ar- 
ranged by Mary R. Sissy. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

XXI. 

Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By 
Mrs. W. K. Currvorp. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

XXII. 

Folly and Fresh Air. By Even Patrorrs. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
XXIIL 

Monsieur Henri: a Foot-note to French His- 
tory. By Lovise Imogen Guiney. With Por- 
trait and Map. Small 16émo, Cloth, Ornament- 


al, $1 00. 
XXIV. 

Stories from English History for Youn 
Americans. Copiously Illustrated. Poe 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 

XXV. 


Everybody's Writing-Desk Book. Square 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XXVIL. 

New Edition of Black’s Novels: Kilmeny. 
—In Silk Attire —A Princess of Thule. "The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.— A Daughter 

of Heth. By Wittam Biack. Each one volume. 
‘ost 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents. Other volumes to 
| follow. 





XXVII. 

| Selections from Lucian. Translated by 

| Emmy James Suirn. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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